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BERTRAND H. FARR’S gh 


_New Book of 


HARDY PLANT “e 
SRSA TIee 


The Peonies, Irises, Delphineum Phioxes, Columbines, Poppies and other beautic 
of the famous WYOMISSING NURSERIES are here treated as 


FLOWERS WITH PERSONALITIES 


idensed form 





The book is waique. ( pecially so in its treatment of Peonies 
all that is known about this beautiful flower [he list of over 50 arieties "hi is been re- 
vised to conform to the official descriptions of the Amerie: Society, the notes 
being prepared in the tield while the : nts were in bloom and the colors ac curately de- 
termined by the Society's official chart It will be found a perfect guide invaluable to 
the beginner in i selection of a few varieties for a small garden as well as the connois- 
seur for his more extensive collection. 

Now is the time to put in your hardy plants so that the roots may make: Fall growth, thus 
gaining a year’s time and producing splendid blossoms next year. 

Write me fully about your garden troubles. I know every inch of the amateur’s road and 
can help you. And let me send you my new. book. IT 1S FREE. 


Bertrand H. Farr, Wyomissing Nurseries, S. Reading, Pa. 























REMOVAL NOTICE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1862 


‘THEODORE B. STARR, INc. 


Jewelers and Silversniths 


Take pleasure in announcing that they have moved to their 
New Building where they invite inspection of their most com- 
plete stock of Jewels, Diamond and Gold Jewelry, Artistic 
Silverware, Fine Clocks and Bronzes. 


AT FIFTH AVE. AND 47TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


s 
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Survey of the World 


The .President has now 
pit sens visited several “insur- 

gent” States. At Mar- 
quette, Mich., ten days ago, he was in- 
troduced by Congressman Young, of 
that district, who made an attack upon 
“the spurious progressiveness of shifty 
politicians at which cynics smile and 
angels weep.” ‘This attack was recalled 
last week when, at Hutchinson, Kan., 
Walter I, Fisher, the new Secretary of 
the Interior, began a speech by saying: 
“| am one of those who count themselves 
in the rank of the progressives” (a state- 
ment that elicited loud cheering), but 
continued : 

“I believe in true progress. ,I do not be- 
lieve in the hypocritical, demagogical progress- 
ives who declare for progressiv eness and then 
oppose every practical progressive policy put 
forth. I believe in progressiveness that means 
what it says. When the President of the 
United States told an audience some time ago 
that he was trying to keep to the middle of 
the road I believe that he meant what he 
said and I think you believe he meant it. You 
must judge a man by what he does and not 
by what he says.’ 

—TIn Leaving the State of Kansas, the 
President thanked the citizens “not only 
tor the warm welcome extended , 
but for the kindly attention which they 
gave to what I said.” Senator Curtis, of 
Kansas, gave out this statement: 

“I am convinced that a large majority of 
the people of Kansas, and of the country as 
well, favor the arbitration treaties. 
hope and expect to see them ratified, 
only such changes as will in no way 
their character or efficiency.’ 

The President had great crowds at his 
\ansas meetings, tho insurgent news- 
papers state that these audiences were 
polite” rather than enthusiastic. 

Senator Cummins expresses approval of 
the plan for holding a Presidential pri- 


The President 


with 
affect 


mary in Iowa next spring. “The plan is 
a good one to settle the controversy in 
Iowa,” he says. The President’s recep- 
tion at Des Moines, where he was greet- 
ed by Senator Cummins, was non-parti- 
san in character. The President proceed- 
ed from Iowa into Nebraska.——On sev- 
eral occasions Mr. Taft has spoken on 
the relations of the Government to busi- 
ness. At Detroit, two weeks ago, he 
challenged his critics to prove the sound- 
ness and sincerity of their attacks, espe- 
cially the critics of the recent trust deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, notably Mr. 
Bryan. Speaking at St, Louis, Septem- 
ber 28, before a large audience, he re- 
plied to Mr. Underwood’s attacks upon 
the Tariff Board. Next day, at Water- 
loo, Iowa, he discussed “The Relation of 
Government to the Business of the Coun- 
try.” (See our editorial in this issue: 
“Trust Law Uncertainty.”) Former 
Governor W. L. Douglas of Massachu- 
setts (Dem.) states in an interview that 
Champ Clark is the likeliest nominee of 
his party for the Presidency. He con- 
tinues: 

“Taft has only one possible chance for re- 
election. He must stop toadying to the in- 
surgents. . . . Unless business confidence is 
restored, and that quickly, there will be a 
worse state of panic than we have had since 
1900. The general business of the country 
has fallen off 25 per cent. since that year. 

“Taft with his talk and Wickersham with 
his threats of probes are precipitating another 
panic. ... The Sherman law should be amend- 
ed so that it can be more clearly understood 
and more properly applied. The big corpora- 
tion has come to stay. Modern business con- 
ditions demand it. It ought to have the right 
to buy out other corporations, not for the 
sake of shutting down plants but to include 
oo in their scheme and operate them profit- 
ably. 

“Taft is alienating the business 
He cannot hope to get the insurgents 


interests. 


There 
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is only one thing that can save him and that 
is the conservative vote of the country... . 
We must have new parties if the business of 
the country is to be saved and conserved. A 
new alignment is coming. Today there is no 
Republican and no Democratic party, strictly 
speaking. The insurgent Republicans are 
nothing more or less than radical Democrats. 
They are of the same beliefs and theories. 
They will come together in a new party, the 
radicals, in a few years. 

“And the other party, the conservatives, 
will be composed of the business men and the 
workingmen who want less political excite- 
ment and steadier employment.” 


& 


Last week was one of 
primary elections. In 
Philadelphia, the Pen- 
rose candidate, George H. Earle, Jr., 
banker, was chosen by a 23,000 majority 
of the Republicans over William S. 
Vare, Mayor Reyburn’s candidate, to 
succeed Mr. Reyburn as chief executive ; 
while the Keystone-Democratic candi- 
date, Rudolph Blankenburg, was chosen 


The Primaries 


by 37,000 over D. Clarence Gibbonev. 
The Earle- Blankenburg contest will be 
an interesting one, following as it does 
Philadelphia’s first genuine primary cam- 
paign.——In New Jersey the primaries 


were held under the new Geran law. 
Governor Wilson was disappointed by 
the defeat of Wilson League candidates 
for the Assembly in Essex County. In 
Jersey City the Democratic incumbent, 
H. Otto Wittpenn, won renomination 
over the regular Democratic organiza- 
tion. For the first time in the history of 
the State the Governor will make a cam- 
paign tour in the interests of legislative 
and local candidates. Governor Wilson 
expresses satisfaction at the primary re- 
sults except in Essex.——In Massachu- 
setts the Republican machine won by a 
vote of three to one, nominating Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Frothingham for Gov- 
ernor. The Democrats renominated 
Governor Foss.——In San Francisco, 
Mayor McCarthy, a iabor agitator, was 
defeated for renomination by about 27,- 
000 majority. James Rolph, Jr., the suc- 
cessful candidate, will be elected without 
contest——-By an overwhelming vote, 
Atlanta, Ga., voted down the charter 
providing commission government. 

Thirty more judges and clerks, making 
thirty-six in all, of the election officers of 
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the recent primaries in Baltimore, have 
been indicted on the charge of fraud. 


oi 


The concrete storage 
Various Items dam of the Bayless Pulp 

and Paper Company. 
half a mile above the town of Aus- 
tin, in north central Pennsylvania, col- 
lapsed in eight places on the afternoon 
of September 30. The towns of Austin 
and Costello, Pa., were destroyed in con- 
sequence, and over 100 lives were lost. 
More than 500,000,000 gallons of water 
were released by the breaking of the 
dam, and the flood was followed by fires. 
The dam was built two years ago to span 
the little valley formed by Freeman Run. 
The dam was known to be weak, and its 
engineer had so reported to the paper 
corporation. Physicians and nurses as 
well as fire fighters, constabulary and 
militia were rushed to the scene. The 
Pennsylvania Water Supply Commission 
will investigate the breaking of the dam, 
which was constructed before the com- 
mission was created.——Governor Dix, 
of New York, has removed from office 
Lawrence J. Gresser, president of the 
Borough of Queens, New York Citv. 
The New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion has revoked the license of the Madi- 
son Square Athletic Club, which, under 
the new law, has conducted prizefights 
in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York City. The new charter for 
New York City passed the New York 
Assembly September 28 by a vote of 
ayes 76, noes 57. The charter had not 
a single vote to spare, as it required just 
seventy-six votes to pass it. Of the 
85 Democrats in the Assembly (not 
counting the 1 Independence Leaguer) 
6 voted no. This is the so-called Gaynor 
charter, which has been riddled with 
amendments, and which was very gener- 
ally opposed by the New York City press 
and public, but which Tammany has -ex- 
erted every effort to enact. The char- 
ter was subsequently thrown out by the 
State Senate. Both branches of the 
New York Legislature have passed di- 
rect primary bills. The indications are 
that one of these will be placed on the 
statute books. About 18,000 shopmen, 
emplovees of the Harriman lines, includ- 
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ing the Illinois Central Railroad, went 
on strike September 30, in accordance 
with the instructions of the heads of the 
various international unions affected, to 
enforce demands of recognition of the 
Shopmen’s Confederation. From 
Dawson, Alaska, comes news of 
a great stampede, as Yukon navi- 
gation is closing, to Ruby ‘City, 
below Fort Gibbon. Twenty-five 
hundred prospectors from older Yukon 
gold camps are rushing there. Ruby is 
now a tent city, but hundreds of cabins 
will be built as winter approaches. The 
Northern Commercial Company and in- 
dependent traders have this week landed 
barges with supplies. Stampeders are 
going by steamboats and_ gasolene 
launches. Rich diggings have been 
found on several creeks. The formation 
is white channel with blue mud under- 
aeath, as in the Klondike digging.. 
& 

The Canadian Parliament will 
assemble November 18, unless 
the date is altered to suit the 
convenience of the new Prime Minister. 
——The greatest political demonstration 
seen in Ottawa since the early victories 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier was made Sep- 
tember 26, by happy Conservatives, who 
marched and drove by thousands by R. 
L. Borden’s house and took the Premier- 
elect thru the principal streets. Hun- 
dreds of banners and transparencies bore 
such mottoes as “Reciprocity is Dead,” 
“Canada for the Canadians,” “One Flag, 
One Fleet, One Throne,” “The Union 
Jack Forever,” “Canada is Good Enough 
for Us.” The Laurier Cabinet has sent 
in its resignation, and Sir Wilfrid an- 
nounces that he will take his first holiday 
in many years by spending a month in 
California, after which he will return to 
his post as leader of the opposition of the 
Twelfth Parliament, which -will meet in 
November. Earl Grey, the Governor 
General, speaking at the banquet of the 
Canadian Club, of Ottawa, September 
27, said that 

“the great resources of Canada and the 
character of the Canadian people make it cer- 
tain that the Dominion will one day be the 
greatest factor in the British Empire, even 
exceeding in importance and influence the 


United Kingdom itself. . . . Some people pro- 
fess to place reliance on the Monroe Doc- 


Canada 
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trine, but where would that doctrine stand 
if the British fleet were swept from the seas? 
Che only security for Canada’s defense is the 
supremacy of the British fleet.” 


& 


Mexico’s national 
election took place 
on Sunday, the Ist, 
when presidential electors were chosen. 
These will meet on the 15th, when the 
election of Francisco I. Madero, leader 
of the revolution, will be announced. 
There was scarcely any opposition to 
Madero, as candidate for the first place, 
but when THe INDEPENDENT went to 
press there was doubt as to the Vice- 
Presidency. Suarez, Governor of Yuca- 
tan and nominated with Madero, was 
disliked and comparatively unknown. 
Many voted for Dr. Francisco Gomez, 
a member of the Cabinet and formerly 
Madero’s agent at Washington. The 
Catholic party voted for Madero and De 
la Barra (now President), saying that 
Madero should have the first place now 
and expressing a purpose to make De la 
Barra his successor at the next election. 
Congress had rejected by a large major- 
ity the petitions asking that the election 
be postponed. Gen. Bernardo Reyes 
left Mexico secretly before the election. 
On the 28th, disguised as a feeble inva- 
lid and using an assumed name, he 
boarded a steamship at Vera Cruz. Ina 
telegram to De la Barra he said he was 
going away for the good of his country, 
believing that his departure would pro- 
mote peace. In interviews he asserted 
that he had discovered a Maderist plot 
for his assassination, adding that he 
would return when his safety could be 
guaranteed. He desired that his party 
should retain its organization and be a 
party of Opposition, upon a platform to 
be made known hereafter. Madero com- 
mented sarcastically upon Reyes’s re- 
mark, made two weeks ago, that by re- 
sorting to arms he could overturn the 
Government. Reyes well knew, Madero 
said, that at the beginning of such a 
venture he would lose his life. After 
they had “overthrown one dictator, the 
people could not be tricked into taking 
up another.”———Fifteen Magonists were 
killed in an engagement with Maderist 
soldiers in the north a few days before 


Madero Elected 
President of Mexico 
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the election, and it is reported that at 
about the same time sixty Magonists 
were put to death in Guanajuata. The 
story is that an army officer, disguised 
as a priest, took the confessions of twenty 
Magonists who had been condemned ; 
that these confessions implicated forty 
Mexicans in addition and disclosed a plot 
for a widespread movement; that the 
forty were arrested, and that these and 
the confessing twenty were then prompt- 
lv shot. At the end of last week, Za- 
pata and Almazan, bandit commanders 
of 600 men, were making terms for sur- 
render. There was still much disturb- 
ance in the State of Chiapas, where In- 
dian rebels recently sacked a town and 
were guilty of many atrocities, such as 
the torturing of children and women. 
They crucified a resident of Acala named 
Winceslao France. Believing that one 
Rivergo, secretary of the Governor of 
the Federal district, was in some way re- 
sponsible for the uprising in Chiapas, 
mobs in the capital on the 26th ult. de- 
manded his resignation. Mounted police 


charged the mobs, killing two men and 


wounding seventeen. 
& 


i'rancisco Gonzales and 
Francisco Bare nguer, 
editors of labor papers 
in Havana, with four Spanish Socialists, 
were seized by the authorities last week 
and placed on board a Hamburg Line 
steamship to be carried to Vigo, Spain. 
They were not allowed to communicate 
with their families. In explanation it 
was said that they had fomented recent 
strikes and had been expelled as “per- 
nicious foreigners.” Since their depar- 
ture, the workingmen have been holding 
indignation meetings.——-Cuba’s sugar 
crop promises to be the largest ever 
known on the island. The record is held 
by that of 1909, which was 1,800,000 
tons. There is still danger of injury by 
cyclones in the present month..——Some 
foresee much disturbance in Cuba, if 
President Gomez, who has _ repeatedly 
promised to retire, should stand for re- 
election. It is feared that the hostile 
branch of the Liberal party would cause 
a revolution. The Conservative candi- 
date will probably be Sefior- Menocal, 
manager of sugar properties represent- 


Cuba and 
Other Islands 
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ing $20,000,000 of American capital—— 
Santo Domingo’s commissioner has re 
turned from Washington without reach 
ing an agreement for arbitration of the 
boundary dispute with Hayti. It is said 
that the Haytian revolution has caused 
delay—_—-Commander Moffett reports to 
our Navy Department that he has for 
mally taken possession, in the name oi 
the United States, of an. uninhabited 
island called Bishop Rock, lying 
off the coast of Mexico, a little 
south of the California boundary. Mex- 
ico has never claimed it. Ensign 
Charles E. Hovey, Naval Academy, ’o7, 
of New Hampshire, commander of the 
gunboat “Pampanga,” was killed and 
three sailors were wounded, last week, 
by hostile natives on one of the Basilan 
islands, which lie just south of Zam- 
boanga, in the Philippines. These na- 
tives are fanatics, whose principal 
weapon is the blowgun, in which poi- 
soned darts are used. The Philippine 
Government is now making loans on 
agricultural property at 6 per cent. 

A Denver newspaper, believing that we 
should not continue to hold the Philip- 
pines, has addressed letters to Governors, 
members of Congress and many promi- 
nent citizens, asking for comment upon 
its proposition, which is that we should 
sell the islands to Japan and use the 
money paid for them in developing the 
arid lands of the West and the swamp 
lands of the South. An appropriation 
of $25,000 granted by the Philippine 
Legislative Assembly is to be expended 
by the Government in advertising the 
islands. 

s 

Nicaragua’s Minister at 
Washington published a 
statement, at the end of 
last week, emphatically denying certain 
reports that Nicaragua was greatly dis- 
turbed and on the verge of another revo- 
lution. The Government, he asserted 
was firmly established, and a loan would 
soon be negotiated in the United States. 
It was not true, he added, that Costa 
Rica was assisting ex-President Zelaya 
in plots for an uprising. Costa Rica 
has contracted in Paris for a loan of 
$7,000,000. The lenders are Albert 
Kahn, of Paris; Behrens & Sons, of 
Hamburg, and Speyer & Co., of New 


Central and 
South America 
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York. The security will be a first lien 
on the revenues of the liquor monopoly, 
together with a lien upon all other rev- 
enue. Costa Rica agrees to negotiate no 
additional loan within two years. A 
series of earthquake shocks in Costa 
Rica, near the Pacific coast, last week, 
partly destroyed the town of Los Canos 
de Aguas Zarcas. Four persons were 
killed and a church two hundred years 
old was wrecked. For nearly a day the 
water was withdrawn from the Cano 


VLADIMIR KOKOTZKOFF 
The new Finance Minister of Russia, succeeding as 
Prime Minister Peter Acadierich Stolypin, whose 
assassination is the subject of an article published 
in this issue of THe INDEPENDENT. 


Grande River, and very little is running 
now in the river bed.—For the first 
time the Government of Panama has lost 
control of the National Assembly. A 
special session was called last week for 


legislation concerning the projected 
Panama and David railroad. Altho this 
is the Assembly that elected President 
Arosemena, it promptly elected officers 
hostile to him and adopted a resolution 
declaring that if he intended to be a can- 
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didate for re-election he must resign six 
months before election day. This ap- 
pears to be required by the Constitution. 
Some time ago, the President obtained a 
grant of six months’ vacation, the begin- 
ning of which was to be just six months 
prior to the election. He had been ad- 
vised that the requirement of the Con- 
stitution could be satisfied in this way. 
—-—Under a new law, foreigners who, 
as contractors’ agents, urge Panama 
Canal laborers to leave the Zone for 
work in Brazil or elsewhere may be 
summarily expelled from the republic, 
and natives who seek to draw away 
laborers may be fined from $1,000 to 
$3,000. President Leguia, of Peru, 
signed the new Amnesty bill on the 26th 
ult., and at midnight all the political pris- 
oners, sixteen in number, were set free. 
They were warmly greeted by many 
awaiting their release. Because of the 
President's conciliatory attitude, the 
people are rejoicing. —— Earthquake 
shocks, last week, in Ecuador, caused 
much Joss of property in the city of 
Riobafnba, 85 miles from Guayaquil. 
& 

Qn September 28 
Italy previpitated 
action by delivering 
to the Porte an ultimatum announcing its 
intention of occupying Tripoli and Cy- 
rene, and demanding within twenty-four 
hours a reply indicating compliance. 
Among the reasons given for this meas- 
ure in the note dispatched by the Minis- 
ter of War, Marquis di San Giuliano, to 
the Italian Chargé d’Affaires at Constan- 
tinople, Signor di Martino, are the fol- 
lowing: 


Italy Declares War 


“During a long series of years the Govern- 
ment of Italy never ceased to make repre- 
sentations to the Porte upon the absolute 
necessity of correcting the state of disorder 
to which the government of Turkey had aban- 
doned Tripoli and Cyrene. These regions 
should be admitted to the benefits of the 
progress realized by other parts of the Med- 
iterranean and Africa. 

“This transformation, which is imposed by 
the general exigencies of civilization, consti- 
tutes for Italy a vital interest of the first or- 
der by reason of the slight distance separat- 
ing these countries from the coasts of Italy. 
Notwithstanding the attitude taken by the 
government of Italy, which has always ac- 
corded its loyal support to the imperial gov- 
ernment in the different political questions of 
recent times; notwithstanding the moderation 
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aud patience shown by the government ot 
Italy, its views concerning Tripoli have been 
badly received by the imperial government, 
but, more than that, all enterprise on the part 
of Italians in the regions mentioned has been 
systematically opposed and _ unjustifiably 
crushed. 

“The Royal Government has received from 
its consular agents in Tripoli and Cyrene in- 
formation that the situation is extremely grave 
because of the agitation prevailing against 
Italian subjects, which is incited in evident 
fashion by officers and other functionaries of 
authority. 

“This agitation constitutes an imminent 
danger not only to Italian subjects, but to for- 
eigners of all nationalities, which requires 
them for their own security to embark and 
leave Tripoli without delay. 

“The arrival at Tripoli of Ottoman military 

transports, which the Royal Government has 
not failed to observe, appears preliminary to 
serious events, aggravates the situation, and 
imposes on the Royal Government the obliga- 
tion absolutely to prepare for the dangers 
which will result. 
_“The Italian government, having the inten- 
tion henceforth to protect its interests and its 
dignity, has decided to proceed to the military 
occupation of Tripoli and Cyrene.” 
To this peremptory note the Turkish 
Government replied in a _ conciliatory 
manner, stating that, according to the 
latest reports, conditions in Tripoli were 
absolutely normal and that the Italian 
residents were amply protected and 
[talian interests in no danger. Any 
causes of complaint would be im- 
mediately investigated and _ remedied, 
and the hope was exprest that Italy 
would desist from the proposed ac- 
tion. The Turkish Government at the 
same time sent a protest to the Powers, 
which, however, declined to intervene, 
altho the German Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, Baron von Biederstein, vis- 
ited the Italian Embassy in an attempt 
to obtain a delay or reconciliation. On 
the afternoon of the following day, Fri- 
day, September 29, the Italian Chargé 
d’Affaires presented a formal declaration 
of war in the following terms: 

“The Italian embass¥, carrying out the or- 
ders of the King, has the honor to notify you 
that the delay accorded by the royal govern- 
ment to the Porte, with a view to the realiza- 
tion of certain necessary measures, has ex- 
pired without a satisfactory reply reaching the 
Italian government. The lack of this reply 
only confirms the bad will, or want of power, 
of which the Turkish government and author- 
ities have given such frequent proof, especially 


with regard to the rights and interests of Ital- 
ians in Tripoli and Cyrenica 
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“The royal government, consequently, is 
obliged itself to safeguard its rights and in- 
terests as well as its honor and dignity by all 
means at its disposal. Events which will fol- 
low can only be regarded as_ the necessary 
consequence of conduct followed so long by 
the Turkish authorities. 

“The relations of peace and friendship be- 
ing therefore interrupted between the two 
countries, Italy considers herself from this 
moment in a state of war with Turkey.” 


A statement given out to the press in 
justification of the action of Italy enu- 
merates a long list of alleged “vexations 
and abuses,” none of which, however, 
seem to be so serious as to be beyond the 
possibility of settlement by the ordinary 
diplomatic methods. Among them are: 
The forced marriage and conversion to 
Mohammedanism of the sixteeu-year-old 
daughter of an Italian railroad laborer 
in Adana; the search and seizure of Ital- 
ian vessels on the Red Sea suspected of 
carrying contraband arms to the Arabian 
rebels; the boycotting of the Tripolitan 
branch of the Bank of Rome; interfer- 
ence with the purchase of land and de- 
velopment of natural resources in Trip- 
oli by Italians; resistance to archeologi- 
cal and mineralogical explorations; the 
hostile tone of the native press; and fail- 
ure to bring to justice the murderers of 
two Italians. The statement concludes 
as follows: 


“The limit had been reached, the violent at- 
tacks, beyond all measures injurious, of the 
Turkish Ottoman press, the systematic resist- 
ance and the utter lack of good faith in the 
subordinate authorities, the extraordinary se- 
ries of incidents and complaints of all kinds, 
augmenting day by day, have finally shaken 
and tired public opinion, the press, the Parlia- 
ment and the government of Italy. 

“Italy now was compelled to give up any 
and every hope of a peaceful settlement with 
Turkey, having lost faith in the many vain 
words and mendacious promises given by 
Turkey in the last years, having lost patience, 
decided to abandon her policy of forbearance, 
which might be, reproached as a sign of weak- 
ness and an acknowledgment of inferiority, 
has firmly resolved to obtain with the greatest 
energy the respect of her own rights and the 
protection of her own interests. 

“The blame will fall upon those who for the 
last three years have daily provoked us, caus- 
ing by way of small or serious incidents an 
atmosphere of hostility in the several prov- 
inces of the empire, and especially Tripoli- 
tana, thus rendering uncertain the safety of 


the Italian subjects and dangerous the carry- 
ing on of the peaceful commerce of Eritrea 
in the Red Sea.” 
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The Outbreak Promptly upon the decla- 
of Hostilities "tion of war the Duke 
of the Abruzzi, in com- 
mand of a torpedo squadron off the har- 
bor of Prevesa, near the Greek boun- 
dary, began the attack on Turkish gun- 
boats. In fact, the attack, which began 
at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, may have 
preceded the declaration, for it is said 


bor. One of them was driven ashore 
and burned. The crew escaped to land. 
A number of Turkish fishing boats were 
picked up here and there very much to 
the surprise of their owners, who had 
not heard of the war. Tripoli was 
blockaded by a fore of four Italian 
cruisers and the garrison summoned to 
surrender within twenty-four hours. 
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TRIPOLI AND THE SCENE OF HOSTILITIES 


that the note was not delivered at 2 p. m., 
as was planned, but at 4.30, owing to the 
fact that the Italian Chargé d’Affaires 
could not find the Grand Vizier at the 
proper time. The Vice-Admiral, the 
Duke of the Abruzzi, who had estab- 
lished a blockade to protect Italian com- 
merce in the Adriatic, was successful in 
checking the attempt of two of the Turk- 
ish torpedo boats from leaving the har- 


The demand was refused. The Turkish 
transport “Derna” was captured by the 
Italians in the harbor, but not before she 
had landed eleven cannon and 16,000 
rifles, which were sent inland by camel 
trains. Most of the Italian women, chil- 
dren and priests, about 600 in all, were 
brought from Tripoli to Syracuse in the 
steamship “Hercules,” chartered by the 
Bank of Rome, The force despatched 
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to Tripoli under General Caneva is said 
to number more than 35,000 men, com- 
prising eight regiments of infantry, two 
of sharpshooters, 1,000 cavalry and artil- 
lery. The mobilization of the troops 
seems to have been effected without se- 
rious difficulty and to have aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm, altho there were 
anti-militarist riots in several places. 
The general strike ordered by the so- 
cialists to stop the war did not material- 
ize——The Committee of Union and 
Progress, the power behind tre throne 
in Turkey, is outspoken in its demand 
for resistance to the Italian aggression. 
The first effect of the ultimatum was the 
overthrow of the Ministry. Hakki Pasha 
resigned as Grand Vizier, and Said 
Pasha, President of the Senate, will take 
his place. Shefket Pasha will retain his 
position as Minister of War. The Ital- 
ians resident in Turkey are under the 
protection of the German Ambassador. 
The United States will take charge of 
the Ottoman subjects in Italy——On 
October 2 a statement was issued at Ber- 
lin by the Foreign Office, to the effect 
that the report of the German Ambvssa- 
dor at Constantinople having presented 
Italian proposals fer peace was “prema- 
ture.” This seemed to indicate that such 
proposals were expected as soon as the 
occupation of the Tripolitan coast had 
been effected. 
as 

The Trish railroad 
strike is gradually sub- 
siding, altho conditions 
are not yet normal. The companies re- 
fuse to reinstate many of the men. A 
strike of the bakers in Dublin has cut off 
two-thirds of the supply of bread and 
caused great suffering in poor families. 
The railroad strike did not prevent the 
running of excursion trains to the great 
Unionist mass meeting at Belfast, where 
it was voted to refuse to acknowledge 
the authority of any Home Rule Govern- 
ment. A committee has been appointed 
to arrange for a provisional government 
for Ulster to assume power on the day 
of the passage of « home rule bill. 
Dmitri Bogrof, the assassin of Premier 
Stolypin, was condemned to death by 
court martial and hanged at Kiev Sep- 
tember 25.——The exchange of notes 
between France and Germany over the 
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Morocco question has continued during 
the week, but it is reported that the two 
governments have practically come to an 
agreement, and the discussion now car- 
ried on concerns details and wording. 
The cause of the destruction of the 
French battleship “Liberté” has not 
been certainly ascertained. Some lay it 
to the spontaneous combustion of pow- 
‘der B, a nitro-cellulose compound, which 
has been suspected of deterioration and 
probably was responsible for the explo- 
sion on the “Jena.” Others believe that 
it was a case of sabotage due to anti- 
military syndicalists who set fire to the 
coal bunkers as they had done in other 
ships. According to official estimates 
the dead number 235 and the injured 
160. Five men were rescued alive from 
the ruins more than a day after the dis- 
aster. The force cf the explosion was 
so great as to throw bodies upon the 
decks of the other vessels in the harbor, 
and a piece of the armor plate of the 
“Liberté,” weighing 37 tons, struck the 
“République,” damaging it so that it will 
take several months for repairs. The 
German Emperor sent his condolences 
and sympathy to the French Govern- 
ment. The attempt of the ex-Shah of 
Persia, Mohammed Ali Mirza, to regain 
the throne seems to have failed, in spite 
of the favor which it received from Rus- 
sia. His brother, Salar ed Dowleh, who 
started the insurgent movement, was de- 
cisively defeated by the Government 
near Savah, with a loss of 500 killed and 
200 prisoners. Seven big guns and 
other munitions were captured. The 
Government force is reported to have 
numbered 2,000 and the insurgents 
4,000. The siege of Cheng-tu has 
been raised by the arrival of 1,500 Chi- 
nese troops from Tibet. The mission- 
aries and foreign residents were found 
safe. The rebels have withdrawn to the 
west and south and the Government 
troops are in pursuit. A royalist plot 
for the restoration of the ex-King Man- 
uel, formed in Oporto by th+ Catholic 
Club, was discovered in time to. arrest 
the conspirators. Some 200 had assem- 
bled during the night in the Crystal Pal- 
ace of Pleasure, but at daybreak they 
found the building surrounded by troops 
with machine guns and were compelled 
to surrender. 

















Twelve Major Prophets of Today —III 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 


{The aim of this series is to acquaint the general reader with the personality of certain 
leaders of modern thought and to give him a sufficient idea of the character of their philos- 
ophy of life to enable him to judge which of them it will be worth his while to study further. 
The first article, on the Belgian dramatist and essayist, Maurice Maeterlinck, appeared May 4 


and the second, on the French philosopher, Henri Bergson, June 8. 


The subject of the 


- next sketch will be the Russian physiologist, Elie Metchnikoff, head of the Pasteur Institute 


Paris. 


H. G. Wells, G. B. Shaw, G 


Later articles will be devoted to Wilhelm Ostwald, Ernst Haeckel, 
K. Chesterton, F. C. S. Schiller and John Dewey.—Eb1Tor.] 


Rudolf Eucken, 


Henri Poincare 


“The scientist does not study nature because 
it is useful; he studies it because he delights 
in it, and he delights in it because it is beauti- 
ful. If nature were not beautiful, it would not 
be worth knowing, and if nature were not worth 
knowing, life would not be worth living. Of 
course I do not here speak of that beauty that 
strikes the senses, the beauty of qualities and 
of appearances; not that I undervalue such 
beauty, far from it, but it has nothing to do 
with science; I mean that profounder beauty 
which comes from the harmonious order of 
the parts, and which a pure intelligence can 
grasp. This it is which gives body, a struc- 
ture so to speak, to the iridescent appearances 
which flatter cur senses, and without this sup- 
port the beauty of these fugitive dreams would 
be only imperfect, because it would be vague 
and always fleeting. On the contrary, in- 
tellectual beauty 1s sufficient unto itself, and it 
is for its sake, more perhaps than for ‘the fu- 
ture good of humanity, that the scientist de- 
votes himself to long and difficult labors. 

“It is, therefore, the quest of this special 
beauty, the sense of the harmony of the cos- 
mos, which makes us choose the facts most 
fitting to contribute to this harmony, just as 
an artist chooses from among the features of 
his model those which perfect the picture and 
give it character and life. And we need not 
fear that this instinctive and unavowed pre- 
possession will turn the scientist aside from 
the search for the true. One may dream a 
harmonious world, but how far the real world 
will leave it behind! The greatest artists that 
ever lived, the Greeks, made their heavens; 
how shabby it is beside the true heavens, 
ours !”-—Poincaré’s The Value of Science, p.8. 


UCH language as this is extremely 
S disconcerting to those who hold the 
popular notion of science and 
scientists; regarding science as a vague 
impending mass of solid fact, immutable, 
inexorable, threatening the extinction of 
all such things as art, sentiment, poetry 
and religion, only to be diverted by a de- 
termination to remain ignorant of it; re- 


garding men of science as mere calculat- 
ing machines, mechanically grinding out 
logical grist for utilitarian purposes. 
Mathematical astronomy is surely one of 
the sciences, the most rigid, remote and 
recondite of the sciences. Yet here is the 
leading mathematical astronomer of the 
age talking about it as tho it were one of 
the fine arts, a thing of beauty that the 
artist creates for his own delight in the 
making of it and shapes in accordance 
with his own ideas of what is har- 
monious. 

Now we cannot throw out of consider- 
ation M. Poincaré’s opinion on the 
ground that he does not know what he is 
talking about. A man who has made as 
much science as he has ought to know 
how science is made, and what for. To 
most of us nature—or to avoid hurting 
our own feelings let us rather say, oppor- 
tunity—has denied the privilege of know- 
ing this by experience. Consequently 
M. Poincaré is an especially interesting 
man to study, for he is willing to tell us 
not only what a man of science is but 
also how it feels to be one. No other 
living man of equal eminence has been 
so frank and accommodating in the self- 
revelation of his methods or so willing to 
submit himself as a subject of observa- 
tion. We are admitted to-the laboratory 
of a mathematician and we can watch 
the mechanism of scientific thought in 
action. 

So far as he is concerned he repudiates 
the idea that science is purely utilitarian 
in the most emphatic language. August 
Comte said that it would be idle to seek 
to know the composition of the sun since 
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this knowledge would be of no use to 
sociology. Against such a charge of use- 
lessness Poincaré eloquently defends his 
science by showing the practical value of 
astronomy even from Comte’s point of 
view, but in conclusion asserts his own 
opinion very plainly : 


“Was I wrong in saying that it is astron- 
omy which has made us a soul capable of com- 
prehending nature; that under heavens al- 
ways overcast and starless, the earth itself 
would have been for us eternally unintelligi- 
ble; that we should there have seen only ca- 
price and disorder; and that, not knowing 
the world, we should never have been able to 
subdue it? What science could have been 
more useful? And in thus speaking I put 
myself at the point of view of those who 
only value practical applications. Certainly, 
this point of view is not mine; as for me, 
on the contrary, if | admire the conquests of 
industry, it is, above all, because they free us 
from material cares, they will one day give to 
all the leisure to contemplate nature. ~ I do 
not say: Science is useful, because it teaches 
us to construct machines. I say: Machines 
are useful, because in working for us, they 
will some day leave us more time to make 
science. But finally it is worth remarking 
that between the two points of view there is 
no antagonism, and that man having pursued 
a disinterested aim, all else has been added 
unto him.”—Value of Science, p. 


It is this insistence upon the esthetic 
value of science that causes him to shrink 


from being called a “pragmatist,” altho 
those who accept that name have always 
laid unusual stress upon the esthetic fac- 
tor in thinking. But in his theory of 
knowledge Poincaré is decidedly prag- 
matic and no one has given a clearer ex- 
position or stronger expression to the 
practical mode of thought by which the 
natural sciences have made their prog- 
ress and which is now being extended to 
the fields of metaphysics, religion, ethics 
and sociology. Poincaré’s favorite word 
is “convenient” (commode). Theories 
are strictly speaking not to be classed as 
true or false. They are merely. more or 
less ‘“‘convenient.”” For example: 
“Masses are coefficients it is convenient to 
introduce into calculations. We could re- 
construct all mechanics by attributing different 
values to all the masses. This new mechanics 
would not be in contradiction either with ex- 
perience or with the general principles of 
dynamics. Only the equations of this new 


mechanics would be Jess simple.’—Science and 
Hypothesis, p. 76. 


“We have not a direct intuition of simul- 
taneity, nor of the equality of two durations. 
If we think we have this intuition, this is an 
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illusion. We replace it by the aid of certain 
rules which we apply almost always without 
taking count of them. But what is the nature 
of these rules? No general rule, no rigor- 
ous rule; a multitude of little rules applicable 
to each particular case. These rules are not 
imposed upon us and we might amuse our- 
selves by inventing others; but they could not 
he cast aside without greatly complicating the 
laws of physics, mathematics and astronomy. 
We therefore choose these rules, not because. 
they are true, but because they are most con- 
venient, and we may recapitulate them as fol- 
lows “The simultaneity of two events or the 
order of their succession, the equality of two 
durations, are to be so defined that the enun- 
ciation of the natural laws may be as simple as 
possible; in other words, all these rules, all 
these definitions are only the fruit of an un- 
conscious opportunism.”— Value of Science, 


35: 

“Time should be so defined that the equa- 
tions of mechanics may be as simple as possi- 
ble. In other words, there is not one way of 
measuring time more true than another. That 
which is generally adopted is only more con- 
venient. Of two watches, we have no right 
to say that one goes true, the other wrong: 
we can only say that it is advantageous to 
conform to the indications of the first.”—Value 
of Science, p. 30. 

“Behold then the rule we follow and the 
only one we can follow: when a phenomenon 
appears to us as the cause of another, we re- 
gard it as anterior. It is therefore by cause 
we define time.”—Value of Science, p. 32. 

“Experience does not prove to us that space 
has three dimensions. It only proves to us 
that it is convenient to attribute three dimen- 
sions to it."—Value of Science, p. 60. 

“It has often been observed that if all the 
bodies in the universe were dilated simulta- 
neously and in the same proportion we should 
have no means of perceiving it, since all our 
measuring instruments would’ grow at the 
same time as the objects themselves which 
they serve to measure. The world, after this 
dilatation, would continue on its course with- 
out anything apprising us of so considerable 
an event.”—Value uf Science, p. 39. 


But Poincaré goes farther and shows 
not only that two such worlds of differ- 
ent sizes would be absolutely indistin- 
guishable, but that they would be equally 
indistinguishable if they were distorted 
in any manner so long as they corre- 
sponded with each other point by point. 
This conception of the relativity of space 
may be thought a little hard to grasp, 
but Mr. Poincaré is kind enough to sug- 
gest a way by which any one may see it 
for himself if he has ten cents to admit 
him to one of those hilarious resorts 
where lifesize concave and convex mir- 
rors are to be seen.* You may think 
yourself a gentleman of proper figure, 





*Science et Méthode, p. tot. 
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that is to say, somewhat portly, and you 
look upon the tall slim shape that con- 
fronts you in the cylindrical mirror as 
absurdly misshapen. But you would find 


it difficult to convince him of his de- 
formity. His legs, as well as yours, ful- 
fill the requirement that Lincoln laid 
down as their proper length, that is, they 
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reach from the body to the ground. If 
you touch your chin with your thumb 
and your brow with your torefinger so 
does he. It occurs to you that here is a 
case where your knowledge of geometry 
would, if ever, prove useful, but when 
you appeal to it you will find that the 
geometry of his queer-looking world is 
just as good as yours, in fact is just the 
same. You get a foot rule and measure 
yourself; 70 inches high, 14 inches in 
diameter at the equator, ratio 5:2. But 
meanwhile the mirror man is also meas- 
uring himself and his dimensions come 
out exactly the same as yours, 70 and 14 
and 5:2, for when he holds the rule per- 
pendicular it lengthens and when hori- 
zontal it shrinks. Lines that in your 
world are straight are curved in his, but 
you cannot prove it to him, for when he 
lays his straight-edge against these 
curves of his, behold it immediately 
bends to correspond. By this time, find- 
ing it so difficult to prove to the mirror 
man that you are right and he is wrong, 
it occurs to you that perhaps he isn’t, that 
he may have just as much reason as you 
for believing that his is the normal, well- 
proportioned world, and yours the dis- 
torted image of it. Since then you have 
no way of perceiving the absolute length, 
direction or curvature of a line, your 
space may be as irregularly curved and 
twisted as it looks to be in the funniest of 
the mirrors and you would not know it. 
Now the principle of the pragmatist is 
that anything that does not make any 
difference to anything else is not real. 
The reason why we have not been able 
to discover any differences between the 
mirror space and our space, each consid- 
ered by itself, is because there is none. 
Or to return to the language of Poincaré, 
“space is in reality amorphous and the 
things that are in it alone give it a form.” 
Why do we say that space has three di- 
mensions instead of two or four or more? 
Why do we stick to an old fogy like Eu- 
clid when Riemann and Lobachevski 
proffer us new and equally self-consistent 
systems of geometry wherein parallels 
may meet or part? Because: 

“by natural selection our mind has adapted 
itself to the conditions of the external world. 
It has adopted the geometry most advanta- 
geous to the species or, in other words, the 


most convenient. Geometry is not true, it is 
advantageous 
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Such language may pass without 
notice in university halls, for all scientists 
are more or less clearly conscious of the 
provisional and practical nature of the 
hypotheses and conventions they employ. 

ut to the outside world it sounds start- 

ing. To some it seemed that the foun- 
dations of the universe were being un- 
dermined. Others saw in it a confes- 
sion of what Brunetiére had called “the 
bankruptcy of science” and openly re- 
joiced over the discomfiture of the enemy 
of the Church. Now Poincaré had 
chanced to use in discussing the relativity 
of motion the following illustration: 

“Absolute space, that is to say, the mark to 
which it would be necessary to refer the earth 
to know whether it really moves, has no ob- 
jective existence. Hence this affirmation ‘the 
earth turns round’ has no meaning, since it 
can be verified by no experiment; since such 
an experiment not only could not be either 
realized or dreamed by the boldest Jules 
Verne but cannot be conceived of without 
contradiction. Or rather these two proposi- 
tions: ‘The earth turns round’ and ‘it is more 
convenient to suppose the earth turns round’ 
have the same meaning; there is nothing more 
in the one than in the other.”—Science and 
Hypothesis, p. 85. 

This remark was at once seized upon 
by the Catholic apologists and the Galileo 
case once closed by the voice of Rome 
was reopened for the admission of this 
new evidence. If the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican thories are equally true and 
the choice between them is merely a mat- 
ter of expediency, was not the Holy In- 
quisition justified in upholding the es- 
tablished theory in the interests of relig- 
ion and morality? Mgr. Bolo, an emi- 
nent and sagacious theologian, announced 
in Le Matin of February 20, 1908, that 
M. Poincaré, the greatest mathematician 
of the century, says that Galileo was 
wrong in his obstinacy. To this Poin- 
caré replied in the whispered words of 
Galileo: 

“E pur si muove, Monseigneur.” 

In a later discussion of the point he 
explains that what he said about the ro- 
tation of the earth could be equally well 
applied to any other accepted hypothesis, 
even the very existence of an external 
world, for “these two propositions, ‘the 
external world exists’ or ‘it is more con- 
venient to suppose that it exists’ have 
one and the same meaning.” The Co- 
pernican theory is the preferable because 
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it has a richer, more profound content, 
since if we assume the earth is stationary 
we have to invent other explanations for 
the flattening at the poles, the rotation of 
Foucault’s pendulum, the trade winds, 
etc., while the hypothesis of a revolving 
earth brings all these together as the ef- 
fects of a single cause. 

Mr. Le Roy, a Catholic pragmatist and 
a disciple of Bergson’s, goes much fur- 

ther than Poincaré in regard to the hu- 
' man element in science, holding that sci- 
ence is merely a rule of action and can 
teach us nothing of truth, for its laws are 
only artificial conventions. This view 
Poincaré considers to be dangerously 
near to absolute nominalism and skepti- 
cism and in his controversy with Le Roy* 
he shows that the scientist does not “cre- 
ate facts as Le Roy said, but merely the 
language in which he enunciates them.” 
Of the contingence upon which Le Roy 
and Boutroux insist, Poincaré will admit 
only that scientific laws can never be 
more than approximate and_ probable. 
Even in astronomy, where the single and 
simple law of gravitation is involved, nei- 
ther absolute certainty nor accuracy can 
be attained. Therefore we cannot safely 


say that at a particular time Saturn will 


be at a certain point in the heavens. We 
must limit ourselves to the prediction that 
“Saturn will probably be near” such a 
point. 

In an address before the International 
Philosophical Congress at Bologna last 
April Professor Poincaré discussed again 
the question of whether the laws of na- 
ture may not change. He admits that 
there is not a sole law that we can enun- 
ciate with the certainty that it has always 
been true in the past. Nevertheless, he 
concludes, there is nothing to hinder the 
man of science from keeping his faith in 
the principle of immutability since no law 
can descend to the level of a secondary 
and limited law without being replaced 
by another law more general and more 
comprehensive. He considers in particu- 
lar the possibility that in the remote past 
the fundamental laws of mechanics would 
not hold, for since the energy of the 
world has been continually dissipating in 
the form of heat there must have been a 
time when bodies moved faster than they 
do now. But according to the recent 

*Part III of “The Value of Science.” _ 
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theories of matter, no body can travel 
faster than light, and with velocities ap- 
proaching that of light its mass is no 
longer constant but increases with its 
velocity. This, of course, would play 
havoc with all of Newton’s laws, which 
then we should have to regard as limited 
in their scope to such ordinary condi- 
tions and moderate motion as we see 
about us now. 

But even at present we can hardly re- 
gard them with the same implicit confi- 
dence as formerly. Take, for example, 
Newton’s law that action and reaction 
are equal and opposite. When a ball is 
fired from a cannon, the cannon recoils 
at the same time and with the same en- 
ergy that the ball goes forward. But 
suppose instead of a cannon we have a 
lamp with a reflector sending a beam of 
light into space. It has been deduced 
mathematically and proved experimental- 
ly that light exerts a minute-but measura- 
ble pressure on an object which it strikes. 
The reflector therefore recoils like the 
cannon, but where is the ball if light is 
an immaterial wave motion? ‘To be sure 
if the ray of light strikes some planet 
out in space it would give it an impulse 
equal and opposite to that originally im- 
parted to the reflector on our earth. But 
what if the light went on thru vacant 
space and never hit anything at all? A 
law that may have to wait several thou- 
sand years for its validation and may 
even fail of it altogether is not what the 
layman has in mind when he thinks of 
immutable and infrangible laws govern- 
ing the universe. 

But it is rather important just now 
that the layman gets to understand what 
the scientist means when he talks of laws, 
theories and hypotheses. For we are in 
the midst of a stupendous revolution in 
science. Our nicely arranged nineteenth 
century cosmos seems to be dissolving 
into chaos again. We have seen the ele- 
ments melt with fervent heat and we 
can no longer rely upon the uniformity 
of atomic weights. The laws of the con- 
servation of matter and energy, which 
were the guiding stars of research to the 
last generation, are becoming dimmed. 
The old-fashioned ether, in its time a 
useful but never entirely satisfactory 
contrivance. for it had to be patched up 
repeatedly with divers new properties to 
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enable it to bear the various duties thrust 
upon it, seems no longer competent to 
stand the strain and may have to be sent 
to the scientific scrap heap at any mo- 
ment. We hear physicists of supposed 
sanity assert that all bodies contract in 
the direction of their motion and that 
their weight varies with their speed and 
the direction in which they are going. 
We read of “‘atoms of light,” and of cor- 
puscles of electricity which, tho they are 
but a thousandth part of the hydrogen 
atom, are caught and counted and 
weighed one by one. 

Now what puzzles the lay mind is the 
calmness with which the scientists survey 
this crash of worlds and shock of sys- 
tems. They do not have the mien of 
exposed impostors. They are not, like 
the augurs of decadent Rome, unable to 
meet without laughing in each other’s 
faces. They donot resent the overthrow 
of their former idols. ,They have no fear 
of heretics, consequently no hatred for 
them. They regard all this iconoclasm 
with a mild curiosity quite in contrast 
to their intense and personal interest in 
science generally. It is hard to get out 
a quorum at the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science to hear a discus- 


sion of the principle of relativity with 
all its revolutionary consequences. 
Compare this apparent indifference to 
the fate of fundamental principles in sci- 
entific circles with what would happen in 
a Presbyterian assembly if it should be 
proposed to eliminate predestination from 


the Westminster Confession or in an 
Episcopal convocation if the Virgin 
Birth were denied; with what would 
happen in a stockholders’ meeting if 
doubt were expressed as to the rights of 
capital’ or in a socialist convention the 
class conflict were questioned. Now the 
existence of the ether has the same im- 
portance to scientific thought that pre- 
destination has to theological or capital- 
ism to economic thought. Its refutation 
or modification would be quite as upset- 
ting to faith and practice. Yet scientists 
are men; they have red blood in their 
veins and it not infrequently shows in 
their cheeks when they debate something 
that seems to them worth while. Pure 
theory rarely seems to them worth while 
because it is recognized as pure conven- 
tionality and convenience. 
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lhe scientific man, especially the sci- 
entific investigator, holds his theories 
with a light hand, but keeps a firm grip 
on his facts. This is just the opposite of 
the lay attitude toward science. If the 
layman is interested in knowing the speed 
of light it is because he thinks that he 
learns from it that all space is filled with 
a rigid elastic solid, at which he cannot 
but wonder. The scientist is interested 
in the ether because it helps him in his 
calculation of the speed of light. 

A lecturer on wireless telegraphy will 
use in*the course of the hour two or 
three more or less contradictory concep- 
tions of electricity. If afterward you 
call his attention to the inconsistency and 
ask him which is right and which is 
wrong, you will not get a very satisfac- 
tory answer. He does not know and 
obviously does not care. You insist up- 
on his telling you which theory he per- 
sonally believes in. He really had not 
thought of “believing” in any of them. 
lf he uses white chalk on the blackboard 
in preference to red it is not because he 
denies the existence of red chalk and its 
occasional usefulness. So, too, the as- 
tronomer will speak of the sun’s rising 
and in the next breath of the earth’s 
turning toward the sun, quite innocent 
of his inconsistency. The botanist al- 
ludes to a certain flower as a poppy and 
again as Eschscholtzia. He means the 
same thing but is using different lan- 
guages; in the first case English, in the 
second case [ don’t know what. 

It is eminently desirable that people 
should have faith in science, but in order 
to do that they must have the same sort 
of faith in it that the scientist has. Oth- 
erwise they will regard it as a lot of in- 
genious fancies which are proved false 
by each succeeding generation. Science 
is moulting just now and looks. queer. 
The public ought to understand clearly 
that the process means growth and not 
disease. There is another reason now 
for the popularization of the scientific 
mode of thought. It is beginning to be 
applied where entirely different concep- 
tions have so far prevailed—to art, eth- 
ics, religion, sociology and the like. This 
is already arousing a great commotion 
and will cause more before the process is 
complete. It will, for example, involve 
the rewriting and to a large extent the 
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reinvestigation of history. Poincaré has 
hinted at this in a passage which seems 
to me of very great significance: 


“Carlyle has somewhere said something like 
this: ‘Nothing but facts are of importance. 
John Lackland passed by here Here is 
something that is admirable. Here is a real- 
ity for which I would give all the theories in 
the world.’ Carlyle was a fellow countryman 
of Bacon, but Bacon would not have said 
that. That is the language of the historian. 
The physicist would say rather: ‘John Lack- 
land passed by here. That makes no differ- 
ence to me for he never will pass this way 
again.’ ””—Science and Hypothesis, p. 102 


The aim of science is 





prevision and I believe 
that this will eventual- 
ly be recognized as the 
true aim of all knowl- 
edge. The historian, or 
let me say rather the 
antiquarian, for the his- 
torian may have the 
scientific temperament, 
values facts for their 
rarity. The scientist 
values facts for their 
commonness. A unique 
fact, if there be such, 


would have no possible 


interest to him. The 
antiquarian goes about 
looking for things, 
facts or furniture, 
which have been of 
importance in the past. 
The scientist is looking only for things 
that will be of importance in the future. 

According to Poincaré the proper 
choice of facts is the first duty of the 
scientist. He must be able to pick out 
the significant and reject all the rest. 
“Invention consists in avoiding the con- 
structing of useless combinations and in 
constructing the useful combinations 
which are in infinite minority. To invent 
is to discern, to choose.”” It is most de- 
sirable to bring together elements far dis- 
tant from one another. Such unions are 
mostly sterile, but when this is not the 
case they are the most fruitful of all. 
The successful scientist does not, like a 
shopper, look over one by one all avail- 
able samples and pick out what he wants. 
Life is too short. The unsuitable ideas 
do not even present themselves to his 
mind. It is as if he were an examiner 
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of second resort who only concerns him- 
self with the candidates who have passed 
the first test. This preliminary sifting 
and sorting process is done largely by 
the unconscious mind, as Poincare shows 
by telling how he came to make his first 
mathematical discoveries : 

“For a fortnight I labored to demonstrate 
that there could exist no function analogous 
to those that I have since called the fuchsian 
functions.* I was then very ignorant. Every 
day I seated myself at my work table and 
spent an hour or two there, trying a great 
many combinations, but I arrived at no re- 
: sult. One night when, 
contrary to my custom, | 
had taken black coffee and 
I could not sleep, ideas 
surged up in crowds. | 
felt them as they struck 
against one another until 
two of them stuck to- 
gether, so to speak, to 
form a_ stable combina- 
tion. By morning I had 
established the existence 
of a class of fuchsian 
functions, those which are 
derived from the hyper- 
geometric series. I had 
merely to put the results 
in shape, which only took 
a few hours.”—Science et 
Méthode, p. 52. 

After working out the 
deductions from this 
discovery he went on a 
geological excursion of 
the School of Mines. 
The distractions of 
mind from his mathe- 

But at Constance, 
just as he was stepping into an om- 
nibus for some excursion the idea oc- 
curred to him, without any connection 
with his previous thoughts, that his 
fuchsian functions were identical in their 
transformations with those of the non- 
Euclidian geometry. He took his seat 
in the omnibus and continued his con- 
versation, feeling absolutely certain of 
his discovery, which he worked out at his 
leisure on his return to his home at Caen. 

He next devoted himself to the study 
of arithmetical questions, without reach- 
ing any results of importance and with- 
out suspecting that this subject could 


travel took his 
matical labor. 





*M. Poincaré, in relating these experiences for 
their psychological interest, is kind enough to say 
that the non-mathematical reader need not be fright- 
ened at.these barbarous names for it is not at all 
1ecessary for him to know what they mean. 
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have the slightest connection with his 
earlier researches. Disgusted at his lack 
of success he went to pass some days at 
the seashore, where he was occupied with 
other things. One day as he was walk- 
ing on the cliff the thought came to him, 
brief, sudden and certain as usual, that 
he had been employing the same trans- 
formations in his arithmetical and geo- 
metrical work. 

He thereupon went back to Caen and 
undertook the systematic application of 
his theory. But he was stopped by an 
insurmountable obstacle and while in this 
perplexity he was called away to his mili- 
tary service at Mont-Valérien, where he 
had no time for mathematics. One day 
while walking on the street the solution 
of the difficulty appeared to him in a 
flash. He did not try to think it out at 
the time, but after his release from the 
army he completed his memoir without 
trouble. ; 

These fascinating glimpses into the 
soul of a mathematician will remind the 
reader of many other instances of such 
subconscious assistance on record and 
doubtless of personal experiences as well. 
We think of Alfred Russel Wallace at 
Ternate, his brain inflamed with tropical 
fever, seized with the sudden inspiration 
of the theory of natural selection, the 
key to the biological problems which had 
perplexed him for so many months. How 
fortunate that his clerical opponents did 
not know of this and so could not dis- 
miss evolution as the dream of a diseased 
imagination. But as James says in his 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,” we 
have no right to discountenance unwel- 
come theories as feverish fancies since 
for all we know 1ro2° may be a more fa- 
vorable temperature for truth to germi- 
nate and sprout in than the ordinary 
bloodheat of 98°. 

We are reminded, too, of Kekule of 
Bonn puzzling over the constitut’on of 
benzene, trying in vain to satisfy six car- 
bon atoms with six hydrogen atoms when 
they wanted fourteen. In the evening 
as he sat by the fire his wearied brain re- 
fused to rest and he seemed to see the 
four-handed carbon imps dancing with 
their one-armed hydrogen partners on 
the floor. Suddenly six of them joined 
hands in a ring and the prob'em was 
solved. Since then the benzene sextet 
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has been dancing thru hundreds of vol- 
umes and has added millions annually to 
the wealth of Germany. Professor Hil- 
precht of the University of Pennsylvania 
has told how a Chaldean priest, custodian 
of the “Temple Library,” appeared to 
him in a dream and showed him how to 
put together the fragments of a cunei- 
form inscription which he had for a long 
time been striving in vain to translate. 

Then there was Stevenson in Samoa, 
wr:ting for dear life, but not failing to 
give credit to his “brownies” for doing 
a large part of his work for him. But 
the brownies do not work unbidden and 
they will not make bricks without straw. 
Poincaré insists upon the necessity of the 
preliminary period of conscious effort 
without which these subliminal inspira- 
tions never come and the subsequent 
period of verification, development and 
application, without which they are fruit- 
less. Such ideas come to him most often 
in the evening or morning when he is in 
bed and half awake. He does not re- 
gard the operations of his unconscious 
mind as merely mechanical. On the con- 
trary, it is distinguished by the power of 
choice, selecting and presenting to the 
conscious ego only those combinations 
that seem profitable and important. This 
choice is made, in Poincaré’s opinion, 
under the guidance of the artistic in- 
stinct. 

“The usual combinations are precisely the 
most beautiful; I mean those which can best 
charm that special sensibility which all mathe- 
maticians recognize but at which the profane 
are tempted to smile. Among the numerous 
combinations which the subliminal self has 
blindly formed almost all are without interest 
and without utility. For that reason they 
have no action upon the esthetic sensibility 
and never come into consciousness. Only 
those that are harmonious and consequently 
both useful and beautiful are capable of mov- 
ing that special sensibility of the geometrician 
of which I spoke, and which, once excited, calls 
our attention to them and so gives them the 
chance to become conscious.”—Science et 
Méthode, p. 58. 

Poincaré, if we may believe what he 
says on this point, is a poor chess player 
and absolutely incapable of adding up a 
column of figures correctly. But the 
reader should beware of the common fal- 
lacy of reversing a proposition of this 
kind and assuming that if he, too, makes 
mistakes, in addition he has the mind of 
a great mathematician. Poincaré’s mem- 
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ory is, however, exceptionally good, es- 
pecially for figures and formulas. On 
returning from a walk he is able to recall 
the numbers of the carriages he has met. 
When he was in the Polytechnic School 
he followed the courses in mathematics 
without taking a note and without look- 
ing at the syllabus provided by the pro- 
fessor. He is a rapid mental calculator, 
using auditive imagery rather than vis- 
ual. He associates colors with the sound 
of words.* 

In this connection may be quoted an 
anecdote told by M. Jules Sageret:+ At 
a conférence in the Superior School of 
Telegraphy the director called upon him 
to discuss a very difficult problem in the 
propagation of the electric current. 
Poincaré complied and solved the prob- 
lem without taking any time in prepara- 
tion. After the conférence the director 
felicitated him on the solution. “Yes,” 
said Poincaré, “I found the value of +, 


but is it in kilograms or kilometers ?” 
Poincaré does not find it profitable to 
work more than two hours at a time. 
His custom is to stay at his desk from 
10 o’clock to noon and from 5 to 7 in the 


afternoon, never working in the evening 
after dinner. He drinks wine at meals 
but never smokes. He goes to bed at 10 
and rises at 7, but does not sleep soundly. 

He is a blond, five feet five inches in 
height and weighs 154 pounds. His 
head is unusually large, especially in 
breadth. His eyes are myopic and un- 
steady. He stands stoopingly with his 
wrinkled forehead upturned. He speaks 
somewhat slowly and with a distraught 
air, as tho he were thinking of something 
else, even tho he may be at the time in- 
terested and keenly observant. He talks 
nglish and German readily and reads 
Latin and Italian. He is fond of music, 
especially Wagner. 

Of the absent-mindedness that has 
been characteristic of him from youth, 
many stories are told. Like most math- 
ematicians he is fond of walking while 
thinking, his fingers opening and closing 
in an unconscious gesture. One day on 
his return from a walk he was surprised 
to find that he was carrying a wicker 





“Dr, Toulouse has devoted a volume of his series 
f{ medico-psychological studies of men of genius to 

ervations on the memory. reaction time, mode of 
thinkiar habits and physiological constitution of 
fenri Poincaré (Paris: Flammarion. 3 fr. 50). 
tRevue des Idées, 1909, p. 48 


cage, new and happily empty. He could 
not imagine how he had got it, but re- 
tracing his steps he found upon the side- 
walk the stock of the basket maker whom 
he had innocently despoiled. 

When as an engineering student he 
made a trip to Austria, his mother was 
afraid he would drop his portfolio some 
time without noticing it. So, realizing 
doubtless that his memory was auditory, 
she sewed little bells on it. The plan 
was successful. His mother found on 
his return that he had brought back in 
his valise not only the portfolio but also 
an Austrian bed sheet neatly folded 
which, some morning, he had mistaken 
for his night clothes. 

These and similar anecdotes were told 
by M. Frédéric Masson when he wel- 
comed M. Poincaré into the Académie 
Frangaise, January 28, 1909,* and it 
must have been a trifle embarrassing to 
the new member to listen to such a mi- 
nute analysis of his life and character ad- 
dressed to him in the second person. 
How deftly the director of the Academy 
mingled eulogy and raillery may be seen 
from a quotation : 

“You did not delay revealing your vocation 
and will be justly cited as the most precocious 
of infant prodigies. You were nine months 
old when for the first time as night came your 
eyes were directed toward the sky. You saw 
there a star light up. You persistently point- 
ed it out to your mother, who was also your 
nurse. Then you discovered another with 
some astonishment, and your reason cried 
‘Enco lo la bas!’ A third, a fourth, more 
cries of joy and equal enthusiasm. You had 
to be put to bed because you became so ex- 
cited discovering stars. That evening was 
your first contact with the infinite and you 
had inaugurated your courses in astronomy, 
the youngest professor known.” 

Henri Poincaré was born April 29, 
1854, at Nancy, where his ancestors had 
long been established. His grandfather 
was a pharmacist and his father a physi- 
cian of more than usual scholarship. The 
name was originally Pontcaré, for, as he 
says, one can imagine a square bridge 
but not a square point. His cousin, Ray- 
mond Poincaré, son of a distinguished 
engineer, is one of the most prominent 
figures in the political world, a member 
of the Academy, senator and minister. 





*Masson’s address may be found in Le Bon’s bib- 
liography; also in Popular Science Monthly. An en- 
tertaining account of Poincaré’s reception into the 
Academy was written for Le Ficaro by André Beaunier 
and translated for the Boston Transcript, 
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In the Nancy /ycée he led all his classes 
and showed a special aptitude for his- 
tory and literature. At the age of thir- 
teen he composed a five-act tragedy 1 
verse, and since he was a Lorrainer the 
heroine was of course Jeanne d’Arc. 
But as soon-as he caught sight of a 
geometry his true vocation became ap- 
parent. His instructor ran to his home 
and announced to his mother, “Madame, 
your son will be a mathematician.” 

Passing thru the Polytechnic School 
he entered the National School of Mines 
and for a few years after graduation he 
served as engineer in the Government 
departments of mines and railroads. At 
the age of twenty-seven he was called to 
a chair of mathematics in the University 
of Paris, where he has since remained, 
also filling the positions of Professor of 
Astronomy in the Polytechnic School and 
Professor of Theoretical Electricity in 
the Professional School of Posts and 
Telegraphs. He was received into the 


Academy of Sciences at the early age of 
thirty-two, and at the time of his election 
to the French Academy he had been hon- 
ored by election to membership by thirty- 


five foreign academies. He took his seat 
in the Académie Frangaise very appro- 
priately as the successor of Sully-Prud- 
homme, who likewise was an engineer by 
profession and a philosopher by tempera- 
ment. For Poincaré as well as to Sully- 
Prudhomme science appealed to the es- 
thetic sense as a thing of beauty and an 
inspiration to the imagination. 

He married at the age of twenty-seven 
and has four children, three daughters 
and a son. His younger sister is the 
wife of the philosopher, Emile Boutroux, 
well known in this country from the 
course of lectures he gave at Harvard 
two years ago. 

Poincaré has been influential in intro- 
ducing improved reforms in teaching 
mathematics, promoting the use of nat- 
ural and dynamical methods instead of 
the abstract and static methods of Euclid 
and Legendre. He is skeptical in regard 
to religion and indifferent to politics. 
When called upon to contribute to a sym- 
posium on the old question of the scholar 
in politics,* he responded that savants 
like all citizens ought to interest them- 
selves in the affairs of the country. But 


“*Ret ue bleue, June 4, 1907, p. 708. 


politics has become a profession and a 
savant who entered into it would have to 
devote half his time to public business if 
he would be useful and the other half to 
his constituents if he wished to keep his 
seat, so he would have no time for sci- 
ence. 

When asked for his opin nion on woman 
suffrage* he replied as follows: 


“T see no theoretical reason for refusing the 
political suffrage to women, married or not. 
They pay taxes the same as men, and they 
contribute their sons, so it is even heavier 
upon them than upon men. Perhaps woman 
suffrage is the sole means of combating al- 
coholism. I fear only the clerical influence 
over women.” 


Of the achievements that have given 
M. Poincaré his world-wide fame | am 
not competent to speak. Readers who 
would know the significance and value of 
his work on fuchsian hyper-fuchsian, 
theta-fuchsian, abelian and _ elliptical 
functions must go further for the in- 
formation. I can only quote the opin- 
ions of those most competent to express 
an opinion as to his contributions to 
science. In 1905 he received the Bolyai 
Prize of ten thousand crowns which is 
awarded by the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences every five years for the best 
work in mathematics done during that 
period. The official report by Gustave 
Rados begins as follows: 


“Henri Poincaré is incontestably the first 
and most powerful investigator of the present 
time in the domain of mathematics and mathe- 
matical physics. His strongly marked indi- 
viduality permits us to recognize in him a 
savant endowed with intuition, who knows 
how to draw from the exhaustless well of 
geometrical and mechanical intuitions the ele- 
ments and the origins of his profound and 
penetrating researches, yet using besides the 
most admirable logical power in working out 
his conceptions. In addition to his brilliant 
inventive genius we must recognize in him an 
ability for the finest and most fruitful gener- 
alizations of mathematical relations, which has 
often enabled him to push back, far beyond 
the point where others have hitherto been 
stopped, the limits of our knowledge in differ- 
ent branches of pure and applied mathematics. 
This was shown already in his first work on 
automorphic functions ‘with which he began 
the series of his brilliant publications which 
must be classed with the greatest mathemat- 
ical discoveries of all time.” 


In this country Poincaré has become 


known largely thru the efforts of Prof. 
George Bruce Halsted of the State Nor- 


‘La Revue, 1910. 
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mal School of Greeley, Col., who has 
translated his philosophical works and 
has for many years been indefatigable in 
spreading the new gospel of the non- 
Euclidian geometry. Professor Halsted 
has at my request kindly contributed the 
following account of one of Poincaré’s 
astronomical triumphs and of the visit 
that Professor Sylvester of Johns Hop- 
kins paid to Poincaré many years ago: 

“The kernel of Poincaré’s power lies 
in an oracle Sylvester often quoted from 
Hesiod: Only the genius knows how 
much more the part is than the whole. 
He penetrates at once the divine sim- 
plicity of the perfectly general case, and 
thence descends, as from Olympus, to 
the special concrete earthly particulars. 
Thus his memoir of 1885, which Sir 
George Darwin says came to him as a 
revelation, on a rotating fluid mass, and 
his book Les Méthodes nouvelles de la 
Mécanique céleste, 1892-9, were ready 
with prevision when the shocking special 
case occurrred of Pheebe, ninth satellite, 
of Saturn, discovered in 1900, afterward 
found, incredible as it seemed, to be re- 
volving in the direction contrary to that 
of all the others. It follows that Saturn 
himself originally rotated in the reverse 
direction. Again, on February 29, 1908, 
was found an eighth satellite of Jupiter, 
Jviii, revolving round Jove in the shock- 
ing Phoebe retrograde direction. Zeus 
must have turned over. All the planets 
have turned over, and some are now 
making another somersault. Moreover, 
Jviii does not even revolve in a closed 
orbit; its path is an open twister of un- 
returning turns. 

“For Poincaré. the inexhaustible 
source, the lamp of Aladdin, has ever 
been the non-euclidian geometry. In him 
the Bolyai-Lobachevski-Riemann germ 
flowers fair. 

“Personally Poincaré is the most lova- 
ble of men. At our very first meeting I 
realized that I had already been inti- 
mately associated with him for two years 
in the person of Sylvester. I told him 
the story of Sylvester’s discovery of him, 
and he showed me how vividly and ten- 
derly reconnaissant he was toward the 
great old master. 

“Midsummer, and up a stuffy Paris 
stairway labors a giant gnome, beard on 
enormous chest, fortunately no neck, for 
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no neck could upbear such a monstrous 
head, bald but for the inverted halo of 
hair collaring its juncture with the broad 
shoulders ; small inefficient hands holding 
big hat and damp handkerchief; breath 
puffing with the heat and exertion. It is 
Sylvester, self-driven to seek out the 
source of new creations strangely akin to 
his own. At the sought door, open, he 
pauses, seized by doubt, the person within 
is so young, so slight, so-dazed. Can 
th:s be the new incarnation of the eternal 
world-genius of geometry? But the 
aloof sensitiveness of the face, the broad 
sphericity of the head reassure him. This 
is Henri Poincaré. And so the old King 
finds the True Prince, who in turn finds 
himself at last truly comprehended, an- 
nointed to the succession, and given high 
heart to establish his dominion.” 


HOW TO READ POINCARE, 


A complete analytical bibliography of Poin- 
caré’s writings up to 1909 will be found in 
Ernest Lebon’s Henri Poincaré (Paris: Gaul- 
tier-Villars), which contains the biographical 
address of M. Frédéric Masson on his ad- 
mission to the French Academy and other 
eulogies. The list comprises 436 articles and 
books classified as follows: Mathematical an- 
alysis, 146; analytical and celestial mechanics, 
85; mathematic physics, 78; scientific philoso- 
phy, 51; necrology, 17; miscellaneous, 59; an 
astonishing output for thirty years’ work, con- 
sidering the amount and difficulty of the la- 
bor involved in some of the contributions. 

The mathematical works of Poincaré are too 
difficult for the layman and indeed for many 
professional mathematicians. But there are 
four volumes of general interest published by 
Flammarion, Paris, at 3f. 50 each: La Science 
et l’Hypothése, La Valeur de la Science, 
Science et Méthode and Savants et Ecrivains. 
The first of these has had a wide popularity, 
having been translated into English, German, 
Spanish, Hungarian and Japanese. The Eng- 
lish translation of Science and Hypothesis, by 
Prof. George Bruce Halsted (New York; 
Science Press; $1.50), which appeared in 1905, 
is introduced by an interesting criticism of 
Poincaré’s philosophy by Prof. Josiah Royce, 
of Harvard. Two years later The Value of 
Science was published in this country (Science 
Press; $1). Science et Méthode, tho it con- 
tains some matter of more general interest 
than the others, particularly his account of 
the role played by unconscious mind in math- 
ematical invention and his explanation of the 
newer conceptions of physics, has not yet ap- 
peared in English. The fourth volume, Sa- 
vants et Ecrivains, is an evidence of Poin- 
caré’s good will rather than his literary tal- 
ents, as it consists of perfunctory addresses 
on deceased Academicians, the most exten- 
sive being that on Sully-Prudhomme, whose 
chair he holds, 


















From either of these two volumes, Science 
and Hypothesis or The Value of Science, one 
can get an idea of Poincaré’s philosophy, 
which is of importance because it is not mere- 
ly the philosophy of an individual but the 
point of view of most men of science nowa- 
days, tho rarely so definitely recognized or 
clearly exprest. Both books consist of a 
somewhat heterogeneous collection of studies 
on the method and logic of the mathematical 
and physical sciences, containing much that 
the general reader will have to skip because 
of its use of unfamiliar terms, but it will not 
be safe for him to skip any whole pages with- 
out looking them over carefully, for he is 
likely to find brilliant and suggestive sentences 
imbedded in the most unpromising material. 








Michigan, on the subject of railroad rates. 
and a Wall Street writer were widely 
our subscribers. 


associated with the banking house 


HERE is a tradition, which is jus- 
tified by experience, that August 
is a month of rising prices on the 
York Stock Exchange. Since 


qT 


New 
1880, the month has witnessed rising 
prices in twenty-one years and declines 


in only ten years. August, 1911, has 
violated the tradition. The declines that 
have occurred, however, are not con- 
fined to the New York market alone. 
The Bourses of Berlin and Frankfort 
have had days of complete demoraliza- 
tion. In London, Consols—the premier 
English security—have touched the low- 
est price recorded since 1831. In New 
York, the stock of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad has sold at 
the lowest price since 1874, and the gen- 
eral average of prices has sunk from 124 
to 110. The Belgian bank rate has ad- 





vanced from 3% per cent. to 5% per 
cent.; the German bank rate from 4 per 
cent. to 5 per cent.; the Bank of Eng- 
land has followed by marking its dis- 
count rate from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., 
and the Bank of France from 3 to 3% 
per cent. 
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The Decline of Investment Values 


BY PIERPONT V. DAVIS 


{In our issue of December 29, 1910, Mr. Davis wrote a reply to Professor Smalley, of 


Separate articles by Poincaré, forming chap- 
ters from the above mentioned volumes, are 
accessible in American periodicals. “The Fu- 
ture of Mathematics” in Monist, xx, 76-92; 
also in the 1909 Smithsonian Report which is 
in every public library. “The Choice of 
Facts” in Monist, xix, 231-239. “The Prin- 
ciples of Mathematical Physics” in the report 
of the St. Louis Congress of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. I, 604-624, and in Monist, xv, 
1-24. “The Bolyai Prize” (Report on the 
Work of Hilbert) in Science, May 19 and 26, 
191tr. “Mathematical Creations” in Monist, 
XX, 321-335. The Value of Science was first 
published complete in the Popular Science 
Monthly, September, 1906, and _ later. 


New York City. 


These opposing views of a college professor 


commented on in the daily press and in letters from 
We have now asked Mr. Davis to write an article on the recent financia! 
disturbances and the heavy decline in security prices. 


The author is a Yale graduate and 


of Plympton, Gardiner & Co., of New York.—Eprror.] 


The reasons commonly given for the 
. disturbed state of affairs, at home and 
abroad, are numerous. In this country 
the blame is thrust largely upon politics. 
The radical politicians have undermined 
confidence, business is seriously restrict- 
ed, earnings of corporations are shrink- 
ing, and a depreciation of values is 
therefore inevitable. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has said, “The country is 
simply pausing to take breath after the 
headlong flights of 1906 and 1909,” but 
The Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, disagreeing with him, insists the 
country is “having the breath complete- 
ly knocked out of it” by unwise legisla- 
tion. 

Abroad, financial ills are supposed to 
have their origin in the bitter dispute be- 
tween France and Germany over Mo- 
rocco. Powerful bankers in these coun- 
tries, so the story goes, fearing war, 
have sold large amounts of securities in 
London and New York in order to have 
cash to subscribe to government war 
loans. 

It may be that such reasons are ade- 
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quate, but cock-sure explanations of the 
day are not infrequently discarded when 
a better perspective has been gained. 
The panic of 1907 is even now a subject 
of controversy. _Not a few people still 
believe Mr. Roosevelt largely responsi- 
ble. If one studies that financial crash 
in its wider application, and realizes that 
acute money troubles occurred in Egypt, 
Japan, Chili, Germany, as well as in the 
United States, the conclusion is unavoid- 
able that, even if President Roosevelt’s 
administration had been as conservative 
as his predecessor’s, the tremendous fall 
in prices and accompanying business de- 
pression must have taken place. Wide- 
spread economic evils are due to the 
economic mistakes of all the people. 
They could not spring from the mis- 
takes of a single individual, no matter 
how powerful. Neither could they 
spring from the malevolent intention of 
Wall Street, as certain politicians claim 
to believe. Economic evils are, to bor- 
row Professor Sumner’s expression, 
“mass phenomena,” and are not easy of 
analysis. 

Before considering some of the ele- 
ments which appear to account for the 
current declining markets, it may be in- 
teresting to note the damage already 
done to prices in New York. The fol- 
lowing list shows the highest price 
(fractions omitted) reached by repre- 
sentative stocks during the first six 
months of this year, the maximum de- 
cline in August and September, and the 
income, as based on the current rate of 
dividends, obtainable at the low price: 





High Income 

price Points of at I8w 

in rgrt. decline. price. 

ee reer 82 30 9.6% 
Chesaneake & Ohio.... 87 18 7-3% 
Lehigh Valley ........ 181 30 6.7% 
Union Pacific ......... 192 38 6.6% 
Chic., Milw. & St. Paul. 133 25 6.5% 
Raltimore & Ohio...... 110 16 6.4% 
Northern Pacific ....... 138 27 6.3° 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 151 2 6.3% 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 153" 21 6.2% 
Atchison, T. & S. F.... 117 17 6.0% 
Louis. & Nash.......... 156 20 5.2% 
Pennsylvania .......... 130 12 5.1% 
New York Central...... 115 15 5.0% 
International Harvester. 129 30 5.1% 
Canadian Pacific ...... 247 39 4.6% 
American Car & Foun.. 58 13 4.4% 

*Includes rights. 

In the foregoing list, certain stocks 


are selling at prices which foreshadow 
the possibility of a reduction in their 
dividends. Such cases are not typical. 
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The Union Pacific is earning over 16 per 
cent, to meet its 10 per cent dividend; 
the Atchison over 10 per cent. and is 
paying 6 per cent. It is clear, however, 
that when. six months’ money is worth 
but 4 per cent., practically the entire list 
might reduce their dividends 1 per cent. 
and still justify their prevailing prices. 
In July, tg10, at the bottom of the last 
big drop in prices, Union Pacific sold at 
152%, Atchison at 9034, and Steel at 
61%, but these low prices did not mean 
lower dividends in the subsequent 
twelvemonth. It is quite possible that 
in I9IT, as in 1910, unsound funda- 
mental conditions thruout the world will 
prove to be the cause of the decline, and 
that politics, hostile legislation, labor 
disputes and rumors of war are of minor 
importance. 

A study of the behavior of prices in 
the past may be of value in determining 
how much weight should be allowed to 
these more sensational market factors. 

Capital is proverbially timid and con- 
fidence is truly a plant of slow growth. 
It is entirely reasonable to assume that 
the radical politics of the day have 
checked some new enterprises, and that 
uncertainty as to which corporation may 
be attacked next under the Sherman law 
has caused anxiety among investors. 
Furthermore, no one can _ foresee 
whether the companies, which are now 
being dissolved, will be able to maintain 
their earning power under the altered 
conditions. Nevertheless, it must be 
honestly doubted if. the Government, or 
the most radical State legislatures, are 
actually hurting values nearly as serious- 
lv as the crop of laws reducing passen- 
ger and freight rates did in 1905 and 
1906. In those years prices rose vigor- 
ously, not because the harmful effects 
of such legislation were not appreciated, 
but because other factors outweighed 
them. 

Similarly when confronted with war 
scares, or an actual outbreak of hostili- 
ties, the stock market mav suffer a tem- 
porary decline, but, if financial condi- 
tions are sound, a recovery ensues. Pre- 
cisely this occurred in 1898, at the time 
of the war with Spain; again in 1899. 
the beginning of the Boer war; and 
finally in 1904, when the Russian-Japa- 
nese conflict began. The crumbling mar- 
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kets of 1911 must be explained by some- 
thing still deeper. 

The decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, denying the general 
petition of the railways for increased 
freight rates, and subsequent decisions, 
such as the Spokane case and many 
others, making substantial reductions, 
are also cited as reasons for the decline. 
Events are proving that the railway in- 
dustry is not as prosperous as the Com- 
merce Commission believed last Febru- 
ary. The railways probably do need 
higher rates, but if their denial will en- 
able the companies to resist demands for 
higher wages, the decisions can be dis- 
missed as a potent “bearish” factor. 

The railways are retrenching in every 
direction. On July 1, 1910, the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company had unfilled 
orders exceeding $17,500,000. On July 
1, 1911; the unfilled orders were barely 
$6,000,000. The same situation con- 
fronts practically every railway equip- 
ment company. An impairment of the 
purchasing power of the railway indus- 
try does cause widespread depression, 
but the surest way of restoring its pur- 
chasing power is by a reduction of op- 
erating cost, not thru subsidies in the 
form of higher rates. 

High operating costs are accepted by 
many as the secret of the market’s decline. 
It seems probable, however, that a still 
deeper cause can be found. At the same 
time it is worth while considering the 
results of high cost of operation. Busi- 
ness men do not complain about the vol- 
ume of business. They do complain 
about the small margin of profit. The 
exports of the United States for the first 
eight months of this year reach unprece- 
dentedly high figures; the imports have 
but once been exceeded. The total trade, 
amounting to $2,267,500,000, does not 
indicate business prostration. Similarly 
the gross earnings of the railways leave 
little to be desired. 

A concrete illustration is furnished by 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
(his company produced 10,700,000 tons 
of steel for sale in 1910 and its net earn- 
ings were $141,000,000. In rg1t, its 
production is estimated at 10,300,000 
tons, a decrease of only 3.8 per cent., 
vhile net earnings are estimated at 
5110,000,000, a decrease of 28 per cent. 
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In 1907, with a production of finished 
steel only 265,000 tons in excess of the 
estimate for this vear, the Steel Corpo- 
ration had net earnings of $161,000,000. 
The accompanying table will show the 
falling prices of steel products and the 
rising scale of the average wages paid. 
The steel prices are an average of eight 
leading commodities, namely, rails, ship 
plates, wire nails, steel bars, beams, tin 
plate, Bessemer iron and steel billets.* 


Average Average 
Year. steel prices. wages. 
eee ee $39.96 $717 - 
WE iacediscaicans 30.54 720 
677 
WS sink ves on Sawn 36.64 711 
Ee 39.20 729 
Wo es505 Heese 40.63 765 
DE. het kote e eens 38.17 729 
b60-s ceos aire 35.2 776 
| an ae vace SA8t 800 
191r (Sept. 20).. 33.2 800 (estimated) 


The United States Steel Corporation 
is paying each employee $35 more than 
in 1907, and is selling its products $7 a 
ton cheaper. 

The position of the railways is analo- 
gous. The Bureau of Railway News 
and Statistics says in its report that the 
year 1910 shows “the largest labor and 
compensation totals in the history of 
American railways, absolutely and rela- 
tively to miles of line. Not only so, but 
notwithstanding the employment of a 
quarter of a million more, and therefore 
inexperienced men, the average com- 
pensation per day was 5 cents higher 
than last year and 9 cents higher than in 
1907. Nine cents a day does not sound 
as startling as $1,000,000 a day; but ap- 
plied to the 495,000,000 and odd days 
worked by railway employees in 1910, it 
cost the railways of the United States 
nearly $45,000,000, without adding the 
revolution of a wheel to their efficiency.” 

Labor received 42 cents out of every 
dollar earned by the railroads in 1910, 
compared with 40 cents in 1906. Dur- 
ing the same period the average rate per 
passenger per mile fell from 2.01 cents 
to 1.98 cents, and the average rate per 
ton per mile from .766 cents to .752 
cents.7 

These facts account for the reduction 
of the New York Central’s dividend 
from 6 per cent. to 5 per cent. in the 


*Wall Street Journal, September 18, 


IgIl. 
+Poor’s Manual, 1911. 
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face of the largest gross earnings in its 
history. 

The obvious solution of the difficulty 
lies in the reduction of wages. After the 
panic of 1907, liquidation of labor did not 
take place. The steel manufacturers are 
now considering reductions running 
from 10 per cent. to 25 per cent. The 
railways, unable to lower wages, are em- 
ploying fewer men. Until this readjust- 
ment is general, the country cannot be 
said to be on a firm economic basis. 

This condition of affairs is unquestion- 
ably serious, but there is another phase 
of the financial situation which underlies 
all those hitherto considered. This is the 
exhaustion of the liquid capital supplies 
of the world. Every nation has been 
plunging into debt on an unparalleled 
scale in the past few years. ‘Liquid capi- 
tal of all sorts has been converted into 
fixed capital, as railways, factories, etc., 
and the securities which represent such 
wealth have been offered to the public 
for sale. Of the money so borrowed 
fully fifty per cent. is spent in the form 
of wages, in part directly and in part 
thru the purchase of materials in which 
Both labor 


cost wages for labor enter. 
and capital are worked harder and the 


cost of each rises. We have considered 
the rising cost of labor. The cost of 
fresh capital, as computed by competent 
authority from the basis of bond sales, 
has risen proportionally. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


In 1908, owing to the severe business 
depression, the cost of capital reacted to 
4.15 per cent. Since that time the rise 
has been very abrupt. 

The explanation is not far to seek. 
Early in 1907 one of the most eminent 
European economists, M. Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu, made this interesting proph- 
ecy: ‘ 

“The growing industrial states, particularly 
the new countries, are at this moment de- 
manding more capital than the whole world 
has accumulated recently, or is accumulating 
today. The civilized world, so far as it can 
be reckoned up, provides $2,400,000,000 in 
available capital annually for investment in 
securities; it is asked in 1906 to provide $3,- 
250,000,000; there was demand, in America 
at any rate, for even more than its part of 
the above estimate to be provided during 1907. 
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But the world has not got it; therefore it 
cannot provide it. Add to this the effect of 
such catastrophes as the San Francisco and 
Valparaiso earthquakes, which cost some- 
thing like $200,000,000, and you will have a 
perfectly clear explanation of the existing 
crisis, the rise in the interest rate and the 
fall of investment securities. The truth is, 
nations, quite as well as individuals, have 
reached the point where they must limit their 
undertakings to the possibilities of the case; 
that will be done, if not willingly, then by 
force of events.”* 

As every one knows now, it was by 
force of events that the situation was 
remedied in 1907. i 

Accepting M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s esti- 
mate of $2,400,000,000 available for in- 
vestment, it will be interesting to see if 
the world has conformed to ‘the possi- 
bilities of the case.” According to Le 
Moniteur des Intéréts Materiels (Brus- 
sels) the demands of the world for new 
capital, which were $3,250,000,000 in 
1906, have been: 


4,581,000,000 


The figures of the entire world for 
1911 to date are not obtainable, but in 
this country, the demands in eight 
months were $1,410,000,000 as against 
$1,172,000,000 for the eight months 
of 1910. In England, however, up 
to July Ist, there was a decrease of 
approximately $175,000,000. It is an in- 
teresting, but perhaps unimportant, coin- 
cidence that the English market, not- 
withstanding the drop of over five points 
in Consols since January, and the general 
railway strike, has been much stronger 
than the American. 

The responsibility for these excessive 
demands for capital is not confined by any 
means to business corporations. The na- 
tional debts of the world are nearly $40,- 
000,000,000, an increase of $10,000,000,- 
000 in ten years.7 

There are only four reservoirs of capi- 
tal in the modern world, the countries of 
England, France, Belgium and Holland. 
The rest of the nations find need at home 
for all their annual savings. The annual 
contribution of the United States to the 
capital supplies of the world is figured 
in the neighborhood of $800,000,- 

*Economiste Francais quoted in A. D. Noyes’s 


“Forty Years of American Finance.” 
+Cf. Wall Street Journal, July 27, 1911. 
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ooo. How extensively we have drawn 
upon the European reservoirs is apparent 
in the subjoined table: 


Issues oF SECURITIES FOR FrESH CAPITAL IN 
THE UNITED STATES. | 


$1,304,000,000 


1,600,000,000 (est.) 

Inasmuch as this year’s requisitions up 
to September 1, as already given, were 
$1,410,000,000, the estimate for I9QII is, 
if anything, too conservative. 

We have already seen the result of this 
condition reflected in a sharply rising in- 
terest rate. We have yet to see the second 
consequence—the postponement of many 
enterprises — but stich a consequence 
seems inevitable. If politicians with 
radical measures have indeed intimidated 
capital and held it back from new ven- 
tures, it appears that the politicians are 
better friends of business than they 
realize. 

This is a new country and needs much 
capital ¢xpended upon it, but it cannot 
be finished in a day. Among municipal- 
ities the tendency to extravagant ex- 
penditure results in an increasing tax 
rate and decreasing credit. This cannot 
be wondered at when one realizes that 
the bonded debt of the cities of the 
United States jumped roo per cent. be- 
tween 1902 and 1910, from $1,285,000,- 
000 to $2,565,000,000. A great deal of 
this expenditure, and the expenditures 
of counties and states as well, has been 
used for those things, for whose use the 
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community cannot charge a remunerative 
price. In the opinion of one of the most 
eminent economists of this country, 
President Hadley, issuing bonds for such 
work is a grave error. He says: “Sew- 
ers, harbor improvements, highways and 
other things which cannot pay for them- 
selves commercially should in general 
be paid for by assessment, or not built at 
all. This may seem a hard rule; in some 
cases it really is. But the enormous 
number of mistakes made in borrowing 
money for things which can not and do 
not pay for themselves shows how unsafe 
it is for government authorities to judge 
whether public necessity of such enter- 
prises warrants putting heavy burdens 
on the future taxpayer.” 

There can be no doubt that the tre- 
mendous capital expenditures of the last 
few years will find ample warrant in 
public necessity. On the other hand, for 
some time to come, the excessive con- 
version of liquid into fixt capital must 
cease. The reservoirs of capital must be 
allowed opportunity to refill. Falling 
prices are the response of markets of 
every kind to overproduction. An over- 
production of securities necessarily 
drives down the price level. A period of 
public and private economy, a disposition 
among business men to limit their under- 
takings, the utmost care in the use of 
capital, accompanied probably by quiet 
trade, will set us again on the road to 
prosperity. The remedy is_ therefore 
very simple and is found in what Lord 
Beaconsfield called “the alchemy of 
patience.” 


New York City. 
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Grief and the Stranger 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


On, go not to the stranger with thy mirth, 
For at thy jest, thy joy, he is not stirred; 

Not wider severed is his country-earth— 
Thy joy and his—they have no common word. 


Then, go not to the stranger with thy joys; 
But go, if sudden sorrow lays its stress, 

For Grief each-where a kindred tongue employs, 
And often may a stranger’s counsel bless. 


West New Bricuton, Staten Istanp, N. Y. 

















Dr. Inazo Nitobe 


BY KOKICHI MIDZUNO 


Consut GENERAL OF JAPAN AT New YORK. 




















be congratulated on an arrange- 

ment by which hereafter every 
year there is to be an exchange of dis- 
tinguished men of affairs between the two 
countries. The Japanese Government 
nominates the Japanese exchange lectur- 
er and he is received by Brown Uni- 
versity, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Vir- 
ginia, Illinois and Minnesota, while in the 


. | ‘HE United States and Japan are to 


alternate year these six great American 


Universities select some prominent 
American—not necessarily from among 
their number—to go to Japan. 

The exchange begins this fall by Jap- 
an’s sending to America her most illus- 
trious educator, the idol of all Japanese 
students. 

Dr. Nitobe is to lecture on “Japan and 
Her Problems” at six universities, each 
receiving six lectures. Thus nine months 
are to be devoted to the popular educa- 
tion of Americans on things Japanese. 

Let us now study the man who will 
initiate the task, the task that only can be 
accomplished by a scholar of deep learn- 
ing with a high standing and a tact of 
diplomat, to say nothing of the full 
knowledge of the language, customs and 
msychology of the people whom he has to 
deal with. If a man fit for this mission 
has to be found’in Japan, Dr. Nitobe is 
the one, for he has all qualities just men- 
tioned combined. The students of phil- 
osophy, religion and ethics must undoubt- 
edly be familiar with the deep learning 
of the author of the “Bushido,” the soul 
of Japan, which is now translated into 
more than a dozen languages. 
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Dr. Inazo Nitobe was born, second 
son, in a remote part of City of Morioka 
called “Sembougi,” in 1862. His father, 
a retainer and Vice-Chancellor of Lord 
Nambu, was an accomplished Samurai 
and owing to his valuable services in plan- 
ning irrigation and opening up of vil- 
lages under Lord Nambu, he and his 
family were granted an audience by the 
Emperor on the latter’s visit to Morioka 
in 1876. The father, however, died when 
little Inazo was four years old, leaving 
the children in the care of his wife, who 
proved a worthy woman and mother. 
Little Inazo began his study of Chinese 
classic called “Shisho” in his seventh 
year, besides the Samurai training. As 
foreign intercourse came into existence, 
he, soon foreseeing an urgent necessity 
for Western learning, came to Tokyo 
with his brother. His uncle, Ota by name, 
adopted the lad as his son and sent him 
to a school called “Meiji Kyoko” at Tsu- 
kiji for English lessons. Soon he entered 
“Kyokwan Gijuku,” meaning “Mutual 
Custom Dormitory,” established by Lord 
Nambu. He did well in the school as in 
the other. One day when the lad returned 
home overwhelmingly rejoiced over 
the prize book he had won at an exam- 
ination, he was severely censured by his 
uncle, who deemed it unworthy of his 
boy to be so easily satisfied at a trifling 
honor. Ashamed as he was, it gave him 
a strong stimulant for a greater goal in 
life and never since has the boy striven 
for trifles. As is properly mentioned in 
his dedication of the “Bushido” to his be- 
loved uncle, the well-trained personality 
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of Dr. Nitobe must more or less be due 
to the discipline of his worthy uncle. A 
little later he entered the School of For- 
eign Languages, preparatory school for 
Imperial University, and took the English 
course, distinguishing himself at the head 
of his class. By the time of graduation, 
young Nitobe mastered the English lan- 
guage to the extent that he was able to 
compose fine verses or prose at will. 

At this time most youths were inspired 
by the study of laws in preparation for 
government offices, but when he listened 
to a patriotic speech by a certain T. 
Nishimura, who declared that Japan’s 
need at present is to “study and develop 
the industries,’ young Nitobe took this 
wise advice to his heart and resolved to 
study “agricultural problems.” He, at 
the same time, saw it necessary to com- 
bine it with the knowledge of political 
economy, Chinese classics, law and litera- 
ture as well. With this object in view, he 
soon entered the Sapporo Agricultural 
College, which was established and con- 
ducted by an American professor. He 
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graduated from the college in 1881 with 
high honor. During his study in the col- 
lege he showed an inclination to the lik- 
ing of literature, political economy and 
Christianity, which was adopted by him 
as his belief by becoming a member of 
the Independent Church of Sapporo. 

Influenced by the American atmos- 
phere of Sapporo, he was inspired to see 
the real America as the place of his high- 
er study. 

In 1883 Nitobe crossed the Pacific and 
journeyed thru the American conti- 
nent to be enrolled in the Johns Hopkins 
University of Baltimore. Here he stud- 
ied agriculture, economy and _ political 
history for three years, winning the de- 
gree of A. B., then rarely obtained by 
Japanese students. Immediately after 
his graduation from the Juhns Hopkins, 
he proceeded to Germany, and during the 
next three years he studied philosophy 
and political science at the universities of 

3onn, Berlin and Halle. At the last- 
named university he received degrees of 
A. M. and Ph. D. On his way back to 
Japan, Dr. Nitobe came to this country, 
and was married to Miss Mary P. Elkin- 
son, of Philadelphia, in 1890. They be- 
came engaged while both of them were 
studying at Johns Hopkins University. 
Miss Elkinson’s parents, Quakers by 
faith, were strongly opposed to the 
match, but the devotion of the two was 
so true and strong that nothing could 
prevent the plan, and today no happier 
life can possibly be enjoyed by any set 
of married couples here or abroad. 

On his return to Japan from abroad, 
Dr. Nitobe was appointed professor of 
agriculture and political economy at the 
Sapporo Agricultural College, where he 
became a prominent figure and won such 
popularity among his fellow professors 
and students that they all labored to keep 
him in the chair when he was appointed 
to a Formosan government office several 
years afterward. 


During his tenure of office at Sapporo 
and Formosa, he wrote the famous 
“Bushido,” which was published in Phil- 
adelphia in 1898, and several other books 
on agricultural sociology and coloniza- 
tion, each making an unparalleled suc- 
cess in popularity as well as otherwise. 

In Formosa he served as the director 
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of the Bureau of Productive Industries, 
and his services were so valuable and in- 
dispensable that he had soon won the full 
confidence of Baron Goto, then Civil 
Governor of Formosa. The credit won 
by Formosa as one of the most success- 
ful colonies in the world’s history should 
partly be attributed to the genius and 
labor of the man we are now studying. 

In 1904 Dr. Nitobe was appointed pro- 
fessor of political economy and lecturer 
on colonization at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Kyoto. Soon he became known 
among the students as an ideal professor 
and adviser, and his popularity was so 
great and compelling that the Govern- 
ment found it wise to have him at the 
head of the nation’s first college in the 
Imperial capital, which needed as strong 
and popular a president as any I:mperial 
university could have. He now holds the 
chair on the policy of colonization :t the 
Imperial University of Tokyo. 

He is today not only the president of 
the first college, but is a tender father 
and wise adviser to Japanese youth of 
all classes, including students of all 
grades, office clerks, store boys, and even 
grown-up people. He is perhaps the 
busiest man in Japan. When he is up at 
six o'clock in the morning, several youths 
are waiting in a drawing room, no mat- 
ter how stormy or rainy a day it mav be, 
seeking an interview, and it is not un- 
usual for him to receive half a hundred 
people before he leaves for his day’s 
work in the college at nine o’clock. Be- 
sides this, as many and perhaps more 
than this number of letters are daily 
pouring into his desk, and most of them 
seeking his assistance in securing posi- 
tions or advice as to how to relieve 
themselves of material as well as mental 
troubles. The cases vary just as much 
as the people seeking his assistance vary. 
Some of them want to get a place in his 
family as schoolboys, while others ask 
his advice as to what books to read on 
philosophy, economics or colonization, 
and still others tell their love affairs that 
disheartened them to the point of self- 
destruction, or the business troubles that 
bankrupted them. Furthermore, many 


friends come from foreign countries to 
see the author of the “Bushido,” to say 
nothing of the letters from foreign coun- 
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tries asking his autograph and views on 
different subjects. 

The present writer once heard him say 
that the hardest thing to bear is “‘inabil- 
ity” to give full and quiet advice to those 
seeking quick relief from the mental col- 
lapse often threatened by sad ending of 
life. Even with such a busy life, he 
tries to respond to all. This tender 
spirit on his part is the real value of his 
personality, which wins him ever-grow- 
ing popularity day after day. 

It is no exaggeration to say that he is 
the “idol” of Japanese youth. An exam- 
ple may be set here: A few years ago, 
when the younger brothers of Prince 
Shimadgu were asked what was their de- 
sire in their future education, they all 
answered: “We want to receive personal 
discipline and instruction from Dr. Ni- 
tobe, whom we regard the greatest edu- 
cator of modern Japan.” So an arrange- 
ment was made to have the three 
younger brothers of Prince Shimadgu 
under the private tutorship of their 
“idol,” with whom the young barons are 
still living. 

In the vacations of summer and win- 
ter he is asked to deliver lectures or 
make speeches at the grammar schools, 
high schools, colleges, and many other 
organizations in remote parts of Japan. 
Such applications are so numerous that 
the engagements have to be made a year 
or more ahead. Not satisfied with his 
personal speeches and lectures, the Jap- 
anese public demand his writing or in- 
terviews in magazines or newspapers, so 
much so that no magazine without his 
name on it is a good seller. 

Dr. Nitobe is of a very simple nature, 
with no other personal pleasure than 
reading. He is perhaps more fond of 
reading than of food, for he once confest 
to that effect. All his savings are spent 
for new books, and nothing pleases him 
more than to find a few minutes to drop 
in the Maruzen or Nakanishi book stores 
of Tokyo, inquiring after new publica- 
tions. He reads English, German and 
French, as well as Chinese, and is a past 
master of the English language, as is 
evidenced in his well written “Bushido.” 

Deprived of leisure hours at home and 
abroad, he enjoys train traveling, during 
which he can sit quiet and get a “bite” 
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of mental food without worry and dis- 
traction. Whenever he travels on a lec- 
turing tour, he keeps himself incognito, 
and never mentions the time of his de- 
parture or arrival, lest he might receive 
welcome ovations along the road and on 
his arrival, but is always found on the 
platform at the appointed place and time. 

In spite of their social standing, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nitobe dispense with social 
functions, for the simple reason of 
“physical imposibility” under the circum- 
stances. They live in a cosy Japanese 
home, furnished partly foreign, in a re- 
mote part of Koishigawa, Tokyo, near 
residences of Marquis Komura and Bar- 
on Sakatani. The house is surrounded 
by a beautiful garden in the front and a 
roomy yard in the back, the environment 
being shady woods of evergreen and 
primeval trees. The entire effect is very 
quiet and poetical. The rattling sound 
of bamboo trees in the autumnal breeze, 
the musical note of the nightingale in the 
spring and the ctfckoo’s lonely song, or 
the dog’s barking in the remote distance 
thru the quiet wood in the moonlight 
night is the kind of life this modest au- 
thor-educator-statesman and his Ameri- 
can wife enjoy. 
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Tho the author of “Bushido,” literally 
translated “Knightly Way of Samurai,” 
he is a poet and a lover of “peace,” for the 
attainment of which he has written the 
book. He tells the spirit of “honorable 
dealing,” which should be the basis of 
modern civilization. 

“Bushido” applied to commerce, to 
diplomacy and to friendship would make 
of this world a “peaceful one.” The 
writer hopes that thru him the Ameri- 
ican public may learn something of Ja- 
pan and her people, and that thru an able 
American the Japanese public may learn 
the real intentions and conditions of the 
United States and her people. 

In concluding this article, the writer 
may add that Dr. Nitobe has the honor 
of having two Japanese doctorate de- 
grees—“Nagakuhakushi,” Doctor of Ag- 
ricultural Science, and “Hogakuhaku- 
shi,” Doctor of Laws, besides his A. B., 
A. M. and Ph. D. degrees, secured in 
this country and Germany. This honor 
is rarely conferred in Japan, and the 
holders of two “Hakushis” can perhaps 
be counted on five fingers, one of which 
is claimed by Dr. J. Takamine, of New 
York. 


New Yor« City, 
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Under the Harvest Moon 


BY E. P. 


HERE are two months so much 
T alike that only from courtesy to 
the moon we might call them one. 

But the moon has a queer way about this 
time of snuggling down close to the 
earth, as if she felt that she must see to 
it that the work of the year was thoroly 
finished and the harvests all safely gar- 
nished; and so we call it the harvest 
moon. September and October might 
at least have had names, but as it is they 
are only numbered; and for that matter 
they are numbered wrongly, for they are 
not the seventh and eighth, but the ninth 
and tenth months of the year. Well, the 
harvest moon does not care for that, so 
long as the corn is ripened before the 
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frost, and everything wound up right; 
only just ahead a frost may catch us any 
day, and then we have only a black gar- 
den to show for our work, 

The atmosphere is very yellow all 
night, a soft, clear, warm yellow, that 
makes the red apples and the purple 
plums wonderfully inviting ; and for that 
matter the leaves also are yellow. Last 
night I declined supper, giving no rea- 
son for it, for I wished to eat a Sher- 
wood’s Favorite and half a dozen Peter’s 
Yellow Gages, down in the garden, all 
alone, under the grape vines and the ap- 
ple trees—with the night folk; and I did 
it. One ought not to let half the world 
go by while he is asleep, and never get 
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acquainted with the folk that run it. I 
had in my pocket, besides a slice of old- 
fashioned gingerbread, two cookies, and 
these I had so that I could leave plenty 
of crumbs for my table mates. I had 
only to reach up my hand to get big 
bunches of Massasoit grapes, which 
hung all about me; only it must be done 
very quietly so as not to disturb. the or- 
chestra. One changes all his compan- 
ions in this. way for a while, and gets ac- 
quainted with another sort of people. 
There were no chickens or bees abroad, 
and even my collies were in their ken- 
nels. Treetoads were conversing in the 
trees, and warted toads crawled out from 
everywhere, hopping about my feet. 

The colors of such a night are all dif- 
ferent from the day; the sounds are dif- 
ferent, and the smells are different. You 
know there are flowers that give no odor 
in the daytime, but at night they call 
loudly with their sweetness for the 
moths. The moths not only feed on the 
nectar, but they carry the pollen about 
and so pollenize the plant. Other plants 
are demure at night, emitting no odor, 
or very little of it, for they will wait for 
the daylight and the butterflies. How 
marvelously things fit together! No 
wonder the Prophets thought that the 
world was made out of hand; only they 
need not have said it was made from 
nothing. I think that most of the ripen- 
ing goes on after sunset, just as most of 
the growth goes on just before and after 
sunrise. 

Night, as a rule, calls us away from 
the earth, bids us look up at the stars 
and think of eternity; it breeds poems 
and piety. But these harvest moon 
nights are not only very sweet but they 
are very earthy. They fill our senses 
and our minds with worldly thoughts. 
The smell is very strong of cornstalks, of 
apples and of aftermath. The phloxes 
up in the garden reach out after the wild 
asters down by the creek. The moon 
does not get out of our atmosphere, rid- 
ing low, as they say; and the stars do 
not twinkle. We ourselves grow more 
rather than less worldly. This is our 
harvest and our harvest moon, and this 
world is our own dear home. 


could hardly be a better. 
I do not feel quite at home with these 
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fellows of the moonlight, but it is good 
for me to find out something about all 
my neighbors. I want to know how the 
world is made up. I am interested in 
the swallows that glide just above the 
trees, in great curves, while the night- 
hawks utter little cries of gladness—for 
they love the chase in the air as well as 
hounds love it on the ground. The sharp 
day notes of the cicada have changed to 
the chiming of the crickets, the katydids 
and some other beastie that I do not 
know. It is marvelous music with which 
they fill all the air, and I think the mil- 
lions engaged in it enjoy it.as much as I 
do. How happens it that this multitude 
of sounds all together makes melody 
and not discord? Think of the delight 
that music gives to ourselves ; then think 
of the unnamable millions of happy mu- 
sicians in the field and the air, in the 
trees and the bushes, piping love and joy 
all night. 

But there is yet a crowd of affairs, so 
that Nature does not give up even the 
nights to pleasure, but works with full 
steam on. There are the apples to 
sweeten ; the corn to glaze; the aftermath 
to lengthen and the seeds to ripen. What 
if one could get a glimpse of all that is 
going on among the millions of looms? 
Try to imagine what is wrought in a 
single hour, within the compass of our 
senses. Every leaf is changed and every 
twig is lengthened. You must try to un- 
derstand this tremendous activity, for 
are not you and I the gardeners, to over- 
see and direct? At least, we imagine 
that we are. To be a farmer, and com- 
pel all life to tally for human welfare, 
that is our delightful place in Nature. 

All this while there has been a queer 
tumbling over and about me of little 
winds ; coming by caps full and by hands 
full, and sometimes big puffs, light, but 
strong, tossing about me all sorts of 
picked up odors, and bits of sounds. 
There is nothing so mysterious as an 
autumn wind. It comes out of the gar- 
den, or it jumps out of the orchard ; has 
no unity; and seems to have no definite 
purpose. It passes by us in long laughs 
or in deep sighs, or just touches our 
cheeks and whispers a fancy in our ears. 
It is a vocalization of Nature in a hurry. 
Our old housekeeper feels that she has 
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more to do than she can make sure of, 
and, like some other housekeepers that I 
know, stirs up a breeze about it. Half a 
dozen apples are jerked off and left to 
roll down into the fence corners; a twist 
of leaves is pulled up into the sky, and 
scattered with a don’t care hand. What 
do the winds say, and where do they 
go? I know no more about it than 
where they come from, for, tho they 
never quite die out, they always are dy- 
ing, rising, falling, swelling, rolling and 
whispering. 

I like the smell of night. Contrary to 
the common notion it is full of health as 
it is of sweetness. If you have a lot of 
diseased trees that--is another thing; it 
turns your garden \inte a hospital, and I 
do not care for it either by night or day. 
It is a severe tax to see sickness, or hear 
the story of symptoms. Speak only of 
strength, of beauty, of life and achieve- 
ment. Health alone is wealth; without 
it nothing is worth while. I like 
the creed of the Boy Scouts; a scout 
smiles and looks pleasant. One should 
have nothing about his garden any 
more than about his house that is not 
sweet and wholesome. It is only true 
that night gives a little better chance for 
decaying rubbish to taint the atmosphere. 
Night, just as much as the day time, 
loves life. 

The village clock strikes ten, and for 
a moment it disturbs the vibrations of 
the wild music; only a moment, how- 
ever, and the simple folk are at it again. 
Then the trolley, a full mile away, slides 
around its iron curve in the village, and 
that also breaks into the concord. The 
rude noises of automobiles occasionally 
strike in from the distant highways, as 
yet an unfinished free lance of locomo- 
tion. Some day it will be a completed 
machine, and fit better into the music as 
well as the economies of the farm folk. 
We shall also get rid of the iron rails 
and the trolley wires, and the affairs of 
the daytime and of the human kind will 
have nothing that will disturb the har- 
monies of night. 

The orchestral effect is most wonder- 
ful. The katydids and the tree crickets 
can hardly be differentiated. The re- 
silt is precisely that of negro melodies ; 
there are no harmonies, only one vast 
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swinging final melody. You cannot af- 
ford to lose these magnificent exposi- 
tions, so I advise you to take at least one 
night, or a part of it, out of doors under 
the harvest moon. The climacteric effect 
is soon after dark; and this gradually 
softens, as the night wears away, into a 
choral rondo that lasts until daybreak. 

The clock strikes eleven. The moon 
is just now at its highest, and looks down 
thru every opening into the garden, and 
what it is doing under the raspberry 
bushes and the plum trees I do not know 
—that is, I do not know all of it; but the 
witchery of the play of light and shade 
is something beyond my power to de- 
scribe. Best of all, I think, is this danc- 
ing of the moonlight thru the leaves. I 
will walk by the brook and hear its night 
talk, and will then go into the lonesome- 
ness of the house, and to sleep. It is 
strange what habits human beings have 
adopted, and not one is more curious 
than this shutting of ourselves indoors, 
with a fear of the dew, and of the moon, 
and of night air, and of all other most 
beautiful and sweet things. 

As I go by the barn my horse whin- 
nies low and cordially, and seems to say, 
“It is no wonder you are out and about 
tonight, for it is pleasanter than the day- 
time. I would like to roll out there, 
under the harvest moon.” Yes, yes, and 
why not? The cows are lying, chock 
full of supper and peace, in the pasture, 
and every one of them facing the har- 
vest moon. Then, by the hedgerow, my 
catbird whistles to me, very softly and 
very lovingly. I have waked him from 
his sleép, but it is no matter, for he is a 
light sleeper, and frequently hums over 
a tune at midnight. You know already 
what I think of the catbird ; it is a friend 
above all other birds. 

If you will only look out for it you 
will find a lot of good will in this world. 
sird life is a poem, but since the first of 
August, when their nestlings flew, they 
will not sing. I wonder why home life 
makes the bird so joyous, for it must 
work incessantly—but it sings also quite 
as unceasingly. Do they not have the 
real secret of a happy life, that is, to 
elorify work? I do not wonder that an 
empty nest puts an end to song. My 
robins had a habit lately of collecting, on 
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an alarm call, under the lindens by my 
bees. I have been unable to find the 
cause of their disturbance, but suspected 
an owl. Tonight I came suddenly upon 
him, eating a supper of mouse. He sits 
with his back to me on the barn gate. 
Without moving his body, he rolls his 
head square about, and looks at me with 
his monkey face and his big round eyes. 
It is an impudent stare, for he considers 
me evidently as a day bird, with no mis- 
sion or rights whatever out of doors 
after dark. 

The days have grown shorter. The 
sun is not up till six o’clock; and a good 
deal of the verve is out of daily life. 
One can lie a little longer in bed patient- 
ly; a thing, however, that I detest. 
Sleep is respectable, but inanition is irra- 
tional. There are two kinds of old age, 
one that comes on with the lapse of vears 
—after the big jobs are done and the 
sithes are hung in the sheds; the other 
is the wearing out and irrecoverable sort 
of oldness, where one loses snap, and has 
no legs with which to go blackberrying. 

Yesterday my boys and I went over 
the hills, into the big glen, for berries, 
and we came home with baskets full. It 
is just as much fun as ever; only be sure 
to put on old corduroy trousers, or you 
will come home without any at all. My 
collies went with us, and had a dozen 
skirmishes—all hid in the dense bushes, 
but if one be used to it he can tell by the 
bark whether it is a rabbit, or a squirrel, 
or a woodchuck. I do not say that I 
would like to take such a tramp every 
day, but I do say that I care less for 
Golden Streets than for Kirkland’s Glen; 
and I hope always to have a boy’s taste 
and elasticity for going berrying. 

At noontide there was a perceptible 
smell of cooking. The thermometer 
stood at 95, and in the cornfields it hard- 
ly needed a bonfire to roast the ears. 
Boys escaped the ,heat under the big wil- 
lows, where the goldenrods glow, altho 
they had but three feet of water to lie 
down in. The brook went bounding 
over them with a joyous laugh. Always 
make the best of what you have, boys. 
Today again the thermometer climbs up 
to 90 at noonday, and again nothing is 
more natural than a few ears of corn 
roasted over some bits of old rails, kin- 
dled in the orchard ; after which it is nice 
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to lie down on a mossy knoll under the 
big hemlocks. All day down the valley 
corn wagons start out from the barns 
rattling, or return with their loads more 
quietly. 

I saw the first goldfinch in August. It 
is a charming bird, the most golden thing 
in the most golden: month, swinging on 
a thistle while it pulls out the seeds. I 
always leave my tall larkspurs in the 
garden, and the columbines, after they 
have turned brown in the summer, be- 
cause the goldfinches, I know, will like 
to gather seeds from them. It is a fear- 
less bird, and always joyous. A dozen 
of them will gather in the same pasture 
corner, and they carry on continuous 
conversation in soft, innocent notes. 

It is wonderful to knowhow much more 
skill and care are expended on the autumn 
nests. These goldfinches are building 
just now, and they know that cold winds 
are ahead. Nothing could be more care- 
less than a robin’s home, set down al- 
most anywhere, and plastered with mud; 
unless it be a catbird’s nest, made up of 
sticks and no plaster at all. With the 
goldfinches comes about a better sort of 


bird architecture, and they build charm- 
ing little houses, thatched all over with 


mosses and lined with thistledown. An 
English sparrow is a pure savage, crawl- 
ing into any filthy hole to lay its eggs 
and breed its young. Thrushes belong 
somewhere in the shepherd era of bird 
history ; but these September finches are 
of the horticultural era. They even 
adorn their nests with beautiful bits of 
lichen, gleaned here and there from the 
logs and rocks. 

September and October are specially 
rich in weeds, and weeds are rich in 
color. The poke is fu'l of its purple 
berries, and overhead the ash trees are 
purpling. The real glory of autumn is 
the plants that we despise ; those that we 
plow out and hoe out if we can, and hold 
them hardly worthy of names. I suppose 
there is not one of them without its spe- 
cific value, which we shall some time 
find out. We begin by making medi- 
cines of them, but after a while most of 
them turn out to be food for man or 
beast. They constitute more than half 
of the vegetation of our fields and gar- 
dens, and are a great undiscovered ter- 
ritory. For the present they are con- 
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tent to plow our soil with their roots, 
shade it with their foliage, and cover it 
for winter. Then we make most of our 
humus and soil, at least the best of it, by 
plowing under this despised stuff. Do 
not burn them or let them dry up. Pull 
them or cut them, and pile them in com- 
post heaps until decomposed. This gos- 
pel of the weeds must be preached. 

The year is dying, but grandly. 
Looked at rightly, the years are great 
cycles of life. You feed your plants; in 
turn they feed yourself and your ani- 
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mals; then both feed the soil. 


The soil 
takes up the cycle to repeat it for nobler 


issues. So-go the years, and we count 
our harvest moons to three score and 
ten. Is there anything that escapes this 
round of the year? Iam sure that there 
is, for in my soul there is something not 
made of nitrates and phosphates. If we 
could only: put things together, instead 
of seeing little bits, I think we should 
see in all things Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being. 


SorRENTO, Fra, 


BY SYDNEY BROOKS 


causes and character of that great 

outbreak of industrial discontent 
which threatened a few weeks ago to 
strangle her commerce and manufactures 
and cut off her food supplies. And the 
crisis had so many aspects and was in 
every way a phenomenon of such mo- 
mentous significance that it can hardly 
be inquired into or pondered too much. 
I speak of it in the past tense, but 
one has only to pick up an English 
newspaper to see that even if the worst 
of the earthquake is over, its tremors and 
rumblings still continue. The words 
“Labor Unrest,” “Labor Discontent,” 
“Labor in Revolt” stare at one from the 
headlines of all the journals; many 
strikes are in progress, many more are 
threatened ; the acute stage of the convul- 
sion of last August is past, but the pro- 
cess of subsidence, it is very clear, will be 
tortuous, protracted and far from tran- 
quil. . 

And yet it is somewhat oddly ironical 
that in Great Britain of all countries and 
at the present of all times there should 
be this sudden and pervasive outburst of 
labor unrest. Within the past five years 
more Acts of Parliament have been con- 
ceived and passed in the interests of the 
working classes than in any previous 
half-century of British history. Labor has 
secured a powerful and presumably au- 


FR cases 2 is still discussing the 





thoritative representation in the House of 
Commons, and its grievances and de- 
mands werg never more assiduously at- 
tended to Th “social question” has 
stepped intotthe forefront of British poli- 
tics and engages the legislative mind to 
an extent that sometimes causes other 
and not less vital questions—questions, 
for instance, of national defense and se- 
curity—to be treated with anything 
but adequacy. There never was a time, 
I suppose, when “the condition of the 
people” received more skilled or more 
anxious thought, when the reforming, 
philanthropic spirit was more clearly 
in the ascendent; when the _ indus- 
trial evils were more firmly grappled 
with; or when the will of the country 
was more resolutely set upon redressing 
injustices and inequalities. Glance thru 
the British Statute Book since 1906 and 
you will find it crowded with measures 
adopted for the benefit of labor and the 
poor—measures conferring old-age pen- 
sions, relieving trade unions of their lia- 
bility to be sued for damages by employ- 
ers, greatly extending the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, enforcing 
a minimum rate of wages in certain of 
the most sweated trades, establishing la- 
bor exchanges all over the country, 
bringing into operation a vast scheme of 
national insurance against sickness and 
unemployment, and so on. And with all 
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this there has gone on a seemingly pro- 
gressive development of the idea that 
strikes and lock-outs are relics of a bar- 
barous and outworn past, and short in- 
dustrial disputes should be settled by ar- 
bitration. There have been many critical 
collisions between employers and em- 
ployed in Great Britain during the past 
few years, but not one of them resulted 
in a really formidable strike. One by 
one they were settled by a resort to the 
official and unofficial machinery of con- 
ciliation, until many Englishmen had al- 
most persuaded themselves that indus- 
trial warfare of the old type had been put 
an end to. 

The events of August undeceived 
them, but left them for that very reason 
more than ever bewildered. The assump- 
tions and foundations on which they had 
been studiously building seemed to van- 
ish in a flash. Had all the well-meant, 
well-directed and untiring efforts of 
Parliament to benefit the working classes 
gone for nothing? Has labor jumped 
abruptly to the conclusion that, while ar- 
bitration and friendly settlements are 
good, in that they avert the distress that 
goes with unemployment, they still bring 
in no positive gains to the working class- 
es, add little or nothing to their incomes, 
diminish scarcely at all their hours of 
toil, and in no tangible and ponderable 
way alleviate the’r lot? Is there a mood of 
restlessness and impatience coming on, a 
mood in which the excitement and ten- 
sion of a big strike seem preferable, with 
all its risks and hardships, to the smooth, 
deadly grinding of the industrial. mill that 
produces so little grist to the workers 
themselves? Has labor become infected 
with the propaganda of Socialism or with 
the idea, more familiar to France than 
to England, that ‘the general strike” is 
the handiest and most effective weapon 
of social betterment and that-all Parlia- 
mentary agitation is so much waste of 
time? Is England now facing one of 
the inconveniences of the revolution that 
began when she instituted a national sys- 
tem of education? Has Democracy at 
last arrived with the determination to 
convert electoral . power into higher 
wages, better houses, more food and 
greater leisure? Or is the cause of the 
unrest primarily economic and due to the 
discevery that while wages have risen 


and hours of labor have decreased during 
the past two decades, the price of the 
necessaries of life has risen out of all 
proportion ? 

All these and many other aspects of 
the recent and present disturbances in 
the industrial world are being keenly 
canvassed. But there is one feature con- 
nected with them that seems to me of 
peculiar significance. Time and again 
within the last few years, but especially 
in the troubles of August, we have seen 
what can only be described as a revolt 
of the working men against their own 
trade union officials. We have seen 
strikes initiated against the advice of the 
men’s recognized and freely chosen lead- 
ers; we have seen terms of settlement ar- 
ranged by these leaders and then rejected 
by their followers; we have seen agree- 
ments between employers and employed 
broken by the latter at the shortest 
notice and in spite of the protests of 
their appointed officials; we have’ seen 
employers placed in the curious position 
of backing up the trade unions against 
their own members. 

The enormous significance of this will 
be apparent to any one with the smallest 
knowledge of the principles, workings 
and history of trade unionism. In Great 
Britain trade unions have overcome tWo 
powerful enemies. They used to be il- 
legal ; they are now, if anything, as much 
above the law as they were formerly be- 
low it; certainly they enjoy some legal 
privileges such as no other associations 
can show. And not only have they 
forced recognition and more than ample 
safeguards for themselves from Parlia- 
ment and public opinion, but they have 
also, after a generation or more of fierce 
struggle, established themselves in nearly 
every industry in the country and over- 
come the employers’ prejudice against 
them. Today in all the principal trades 
of the country, except the railroad indus- 
try, trade unions are “recognized” and 
the fight for the open shop is over. What 
is more, British employers of late years 
have worked round to the conclusion that 
it is far easier for them to deal with a 
strong and responsible trade union than 
with a multitude of individual employees. 
And trade unions in Great Britain are 
both strong and responsible. They are 
managed by cautious and experienced 
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men; they have amassed very large 
funds; they are opposed to unnecessary 
strikes and to violence of all kinds; they 
are in the main eminently pacific and con- 
servative organizations, with a _ far 
stronger inclination toward bargaining 
with employers than toward fighting 
them. Time and again, as | have said, 
we have seen within the past few years 
disputes in great industries carried to a 
point where two decades ago a strike 
would have been inevitable ; and we have 
seen these disputes settled by arbitration 
or by the intervention of the Board of 
Trade, or by the establishment of joint 
committees of employers and employed, 
or, oftenest of all, by direct negotiations 
leading to a formal and inclusive treaty 
of peace between the employers and the 
trade unions. 

But now it seems that the trade unions 
have still one enemy left to overcome, 
the most formidable, perhaps, of all, an 
enemy in their own household—the very 
men, in other words, on whose behalf 
they have been called into being. The 
essence of trade unionism is collective 
bargaining, is the power to arrange terms 
with employers to include masses of men 
and so cover the conditions of an entire 
industry. But what if the trade unions 
are unable to enforce those terms upon 
their own members? For that is pre- 
cisely what has been happening with in- 
creasing frequency in England. We have 
seen men violating agreements concluded 
by their own trade union officials, taking 
the matter into their own hands, going 
out on strike not only against the advice 
and entreaties of their leaders, but in de- 
fiance of specific pledges given in their 
name by those leaders. Now it is obvi- 
ous that collective bargaining is only pos- 
sible if, when a bargain has been made 
by the authorized leaders, the whole body 
of the men will abide by the terms agreed 
upon. If the leaders are liable to be re- 
pudiated by the men on the spur of the 
moment, trade unionism to some extent 
collapses and the old state of industrial 
anarchy and warfare secures a fresh 
lease of life. It is, in short, vital to trade 
unionism that it should be able to sup- 
press local and individual and sectional 
revolts. 

But why should such revolts break 
out? Without going into the details of 
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the industrial disputes that have been dis- 
turbing England, | think it possible to 
point to a few general causes that ex- 
plain the dissatisfaction of the men with 
their leaders. In the first place, the men 
remain individuals, with their interests 
mainly centered in their own immediate 
industrial conditions, while the effective 
trade union organization of today is no 
longer the local branch, is no longer even 
the trade union itself, but is the federa- 
tion composed of all the trade unions that 
are involved in the same industry. The 
result is, first, that the rank and file find 
themselves almost as remote from the 
leaders of these vast federations as from 
the employers ; secondly, that the process 
of settling disputes by negotiation be- 
tween a trade union federation on one 
side and a federation of employers on 
the other takes a lot of time and a lot of 
red tape; and, thirdly, that whatever set- 
tlement is reached applies to the whole 
trade and must therefore often ignore 
local and minor grievances, local cus- 
toms and conditions, and the local pur- 
chasing power of money. The inaccessi- 
bility of the trade-union leaders—they 
are harder to get at nowadays than a 
Cabinet Minister—the dilatoriness of the 
machinery of negotiation, and the ever- 
ready suspicion that the interests of one 
locality or of one trade union are being 
sacrificed to other constituents of the 
federation, account for a good deal of 
the spirit of mistrust and indiscipline in 
the ranks of labor. 

’ Then, again, I question whether the 
average workingman has yet assimilated 
the doctrine of industrial peace on which 
trade union leaders have more and more 
come to act. The mass of working men 
see in their trade union a vast fighting 
organization whose weapon is the strike. 
It makes them a little suspicious when 
they find their leaders perpetually 
arguing against strikes and pleading for 
a settlement by compromise. The lead- 
ers themselves, moreover, and especially 
those of a Socialist turn of mind and 
those who are, or shortly hope to be, in 
Parliament, undoubtedly look upon the 
trade unions from a standpoint which is 
not wholly that of the men, They regard 
them less as industrial organizations than 
as a well-organized and wealthy machine 
for securing labor representation in the 
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House of Commons. Indeed the per- 
version of British trade unionism from 
industry to politics has been very marked 
during the past few years. The Social- 
ists for the time being have pretty well 
succeeded in capturing it. Although a 
small minority, they have contrived thru 
their activity, thru the political apathy of 
the rank and file and their absorption in 
the provident and industrial sides of their 
organizations, to graft themselves upon 
trade unionism to an extent that goes far 
beyond the wishes or intentions of the 
working classes. Nothing was more 
manifest thruout the industrial ferment 
of August than that the Labor M. P.’s 
had not provoked it, could not control it, 
and were as much surprised by its out- 
break as the rest of the country. Al- 
tho elected by the trade union vote and 
maintained by trade union funds, the 
Labor M. P.’s have gradually lost touch 
with the currents of working class opin- 
ion; and the spectacle of former trade 
union leaders voting themselves $2,000 a 
year as members of Parliament and ac- 
cepting lucrative posts in the government 
service, has not been calculated to bridge 
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the gulf. The more, indeed, trade union- 
ism has taken to politics, the more steadily 
has it seemed to lose its hold over those 
who joined it not for political purposes 
but to safeguard themselves against sick- 
ness and unemployment, and the more in- 
different has it appeared to become to 
those industrial objects which were its 
original raison d’étre. Add to all this 
the bitterness and personal jealousies 
that run thru all working-class organiza- 
tions of which I have ever had experi- 
ence—the scramble for places, the fer- 
ment for underground intrigue and dis- 
sension, and the rivalries among the lead- 
ers—and the broad outlines of the crisis 
in British trade unionism will become ap- 
parent. Recent events have forced the 
problems of industry upon the notice of 
Englishmen with an urgency there is no 
escaping, But among those problems 
there is perhaps none more vital to in- 
dustrial peace and stability than that of 
restoring the authority and principles of 
trade unionism. Today it is not so much 
the employers who dispute those princi- 
ples or resist that authority as the trade 
unionists themselves. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


The Assassination of Stolypin 


BY HERMAN BERNSTEIN 


AST May, when I visited St. Peters- 
- burg, a prominent Russian, in 
speaking of Premier 

said to me: 

“Stolypin is like an old coat, whose 
usefulness is at an end. The old coat is 
simply worn until a new one is procured. 
Stolypin has served his purpose, he has 
done his work of destruction, and, now 
that he is despised both by the reaction- 
aries and the liberals, now that he is dis- 
credited, he will soon be cast aside. 

“Stolypin is a dead man. In Russia 
you may see dead people walking. When 
the Czar was crowned, during the catas- 
trophe on the Khodinsky Field, dead 
people were actually walking, carried 
along by the mob. Stolypin is such a 
dead man, carried along for a while by 


Stolypin, 


the crowd he had pleased, but he will fall 
soon. He has been used up and he is 
dead.” 

In 1908, while I was in Yasnaya Poly- 
ana, Leo Tolstoy, who had known the 
Stolypin family, said to me of Premier 
Stolypin : 

“I feel sory for the man. I cannot 
condemn him. I rather pity him. His 
hands are tied and he cannot do any- 
thing.” 

Others, in the foreign press, have de- 
scribed Stolypin as the “Iron Man” of 
Russia, who restored order out of chaos, 
who pacified the stormy waves that swept 
over the Russian land. 

As a matter of fact, Premier Stolypin, 
who was assassinated recently in Kiev, in 
the presence of the Czar, by Dmitry Bo- 
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grow, a young lawyer, was a weakling, 
a tool, a willing performer of the dictates 
of the Czar. Dazzled by the glitter of 
the Court and the splendor of office, he 
sacrificed everything in his efforts to ap- 
pear powerful. He posed as a liberal 
abroad and introduced repressions at 
home that made the régime of Von 
Plehve mild by comparison. He preached 
constitutionalism and practised absolut- 
ism, and established 
a reign of terror 
and anarchy in the 
Russian Empire. 
He exercised the 
“Stolypin necktie” 
and the scaffold as 
a means of “paci- 
fying” the people. 
He dispersed the 
two first Dumas 
because they were 
representative of 
the people, and 
broke the Constitu- 
tion, granted in 
1905, by creating 
special election 
laws, which made 
the third Duma a 
mere Stolypin meg- 





aphone. He im- 
prisoned the no- 
blest men in Rus- 


sia, who were 
chosen to represent 
the people in the 
first Duma. 
Stolypin’s 
strength at Court lay in the fact 
that he was supposed to be able to 
handle the Duma at his will. But when 
he introduced his most _ reactionary 
measures last spring, and both the Duma 
and the Council of the Empire voted 
against him, he lost his bearings. He 
had done his destructive work and his 
usefulness was at an end. He had helped 
to revoke whatever reforms had been 
introduced under pressure of the rising 
waves of discontent thruout the land. 
He enforced new restrictions against the 
Jews, he sliced off portions of Finland 
and turned them into a Russian province, 
and took from Finland her autonomy. 
Assassination and terrorism have but 
rarely accomplished lasting good. Sto- 
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lypin died from an assassin’s bullet. But 
it was Stolypin who legalized terrorism 
in Russia during his régime. Execu- 
tions have been committed there daily, 
bringing Russia back to the days of sav- 
agery and depraving the people who 
were harassed and exhausted by innu- 
merable devices of reaction and tyranry. 
It was Stolypin who defended in the 
Duma that diabolical agent provocateur, 
Eugene Azeff, who 
tho connected with 
the Russian Gov- 
ernment, planned 
and organized the 
assassinations of 
Minister of the In- 
terior Plehve and 
Grand Duke Ser- 
gius, the uncle of 
the Czar. 

Constant blood- 
shed marked the 
reign of Stolypin, 
who introduced a 
system of bribing 
the European press 
for the purpose of 
picturing the “con- 
stitutional autoc- 
racy” as an ideal 
state, and the Pre- 
mier as a liberal. 
The loans _ that 
were thus secured 
outside of Russia, 
upon usurious 
terms, directly 
helped to maintain 
this reaction against the interests of 
the Russian people. A great portion of 
the moneys loaned to Russia have been 
expended upon an army that is doing 
secret police work and upon a fleet that 
does not exist, upon the maintenance of 
exclusive laws and armed spies and 
agents in every village, upon provoca- 
teurs and hangmen. Azeff, for instance, 
was getting $14,000 a year from the 
Government, and Rachkovsky, the late 
secret agent of the Russian Government 
in Paris (who so cruelly avenged Lopuk- 
hin, the former Director of the Police 
Department, now exiled to Siberia for 
having exposed Azeff), was given a re- 
ward of $75,000 for his faithful services 
as a spy. 
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Sufficiently strong to crush the upris- 
ing in 1905, the reactionary forces have 
not entirely paralyzed the activity of the 
discontented elements concealed within 
the life of the people. Only by wise re- 
forms introduced wisely and in time 
could the Government have established 
real order. But instead, Stolypin used 
brute force and violence, so that even 
Tolstoy himself, who pitied the weak 
Premier, was so stirred by the horrible 
executions thruout Russia that he made 
an appeal that the hangman should swing 
a soaped rope about his (Tolstoy’s) 
wrinkled neck and thus save him from 
seeing all human and divine laws tram- 
pled under foot so brutally. 

The first full account of the assassina- 
tion and of the assassin has just arrived 
here from Russia. The cablegrams have 
brought numerous conflicting stories 
about the assassin and the manner in 
which he secured his card to enter the 
theater, which was so strongly guarded, 
since the Emperor was present at the 
performance. The Russian account 
throws new light on the man and his 
deed. 

Immediately after the shooting of 
Stolypin, the assassin was caught in the 
theater, beaten by some of the people 
and taken to the refreshment room, 
where the highest authorities of the police 
department commenced cross-examining 
him. He was searched and a card was 
found on him, bearing the name of 
Dmitry Grigoryevich Bogrov. 

The assassin stated that this was his 
real name, that he was a lawyer in the 
city of Kiev, and that he lived with his 
father, also a prominent lawyer in Kiev. 

Bogrov carried himself with dignity 
and answered all questions with apparent 
frankness. The cross-examination lasted 
from 11.30 at night until 6 o’clock in 
the morning. While answering ques- 
tions he crossed his arms in Napoleonic 
fashion, smoked and regarded his ques- 
tioners with an air of irony. 
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Inspector Byalotsky recognized him, 
saying: “I remember your face, but | 
have forgotten where | met you.” 

“Of course you know me,” replied Bo- 
grov. “I was arrested several times.” 

Then the Inspector recalled that Bo- 
grov had been imprisoned on several oc- 
casions during the revolutionary period. 

Bogrov related that he had received 
letters from the revolutionary committee 
in St. Petersburg, inquiring whether he 
was still a revolutionist and whether he 
was still faithful to the organization. 
Bogrov replied that he was still faithful. 
Then he was invited to St. Petersburg. 
On August 31, 1911, Bogrov went to St. 
Petersburg, where he was entrusted with 
the mission of committing a terroristic 
act against the Premier. Bogrov under- 
took to carry out his mission and re- 
turned to Kiev on September 11. When 
he was asked how he succeeded in get- 
ting a permit to enter the theater, he 
smiled at first, but declined to answer 
this question. 

It is learned that Bogrov, upon his re- 
turn from St. Petersburg, came to the 
secret police department in Kiev and in- 
formed them that he knew that an at- 
tempt on Stolypin’s life would be made 
in the theater during the gala perform- 
ance, adding that he did not know the 
whereabouts of the person commissioned 
to commit the crime, but that he would 
recognize him at the theater. The police 
department believed Bogrov and secured 
for him a pass from the mayor of Kiev. 

The prosecutor, among other ques- 
tions, asked Bogrov: 

“Stolypin is the guest of Kiev; you are 
a resident of Kiev—how could you forget 
the most elementary rules of hospital- 
ity?” 

To which Bogrov replied: 

“Stolypin is the Premier responsible 
for his régime. And I am a terrorist by 
conviction.” Both the Premier and his 
assassin were “terrorists’—one on a 
larger, the other on a smaller scale. 


New York City, 




















Neutralize the Air! 


BY NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 


PrRoFessoR OF SeMITIC LANGUAGES AT CORNELL UNiVERSITY. 


N the 4th of May, 1911, the Con- 
gress of International Law, 
assembled at Madrid, adopted 

resolutions affirming the right of nations 
to use aerial craft in war, provided that 
such use is not accompanied with greater 
danger to non-combatants than warfare 
on the earth and the sea, and the right of 
aeronauts to free and international circu- 
lation subject to the measures that the 
governments may take in the interests 
of public security. 

This action is important as indicating 
the present attitude of many distin- 
guished students of international law. 
They are anxious to prevent any in- 
crease, by new discoveries and inven- 
tions, of the sufferings entailed by war, 
and to regulate, so far as possible, the 
conduct of belligerents in the interest of 
humanity. At the same time it is not 
quite cléar to them on what ground, if 
the legitimacy of war as a last resort is 
conceded, belligerents can be prohibited 
from carrying their hostilities into the 
air, or how nations can be persuaded to 
forego the advantages offered by the 
perfection of aeronautics. 

When the First Hague Conference 
met in 1899, it was comparatively easy 
to reach an agreement “to prohibit, for a 
term of five years, the launching of pro- 
jectiles and explosives from balloons, or 
by other new methods of a similar 
nature.” Of the twenty-six nations rep- 
resented only four failed to sign the 
agreement. These were Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan and Luxemburg. It is 
noticeable, however, that of the twenty 
nations (nineteen American republics 
and Korea) not represented at the con- 
ference, but invited to give their adher- 
ence, not a single one saw fit to sign this 
declaration. It was expressly stated that 
the prohibition was not to be enforced in 
the case of a contracting Power waging 
war with one which had failed to sign 
the agreement. 

At the Second Hague Conference, in 
1907, forty-four nations were represent- 


ed. Korea had practically ceased to be 
an independent state; Costa Rica and 
Honduras did not send delegates; Af- 
ghanistan, Morocco, Liberia, Monaco 
and San Marino were not invited. When 
the same declaration was presented, 
twenty-seven voted in favor of it, among 
them Great Britain and Luxemburg. It 
is especially noteworthy that on the 
American continents seventeen republics 
voted in the affirmative, while only five 
(Guatemala, Nicaragua, Chile, Para- 
guay and Venezuela) failed to subscribe. 
Italy and Japan voted as in 1899. But 
ten nations that then had been in favor 
of the declaration now failed to give 
their adherence, viz., Denmark, Ger- 
many, France, Montenegro, Rumania, 
Russia, Servia, Spain and Sweden. The 
result is that a bare majority of the inde- 
pendent and sovereign states, not includ- 
ing some of the most powerful and: pro- 
gressive nations on the European conti- 
nent, have agreed not to launch projec- 
tiles and explosives from balloons in 
wars between themselves until the end 
of the Third Peace Conference, probably 
to be held at The Hague in 1915. 

A distinct gain, however, was made in 
1907 by the passing of an amendment to 
Article 25 of the Laws and Customs of 
Land Warfare of 1899, so as to make it 
read: “The attack or bombardment, by 
whatever means, of towns, villages, 
dwellings or buildings which are unde- 
fended, is prohibited.” No reservation 
was made against this article as amended 
by any nation, and only a defended posi- 
tion can, therefore, according to the law 
of nations, be attacked by aerial craft, if 
used in war. It should also be observed 
that projectiles and explosives were not 
launched from balloons by either the 
British in the Boer war or the Japanese 
in their wars on China and Russia. 
None of the belligerents were bound by 
the Hague declaration. But the moral 
influence of such a declaration is not lim- 
ited to the signatory Powers. Any civil- 
ized nation must needs hesitate, even if 
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it is not bound by a technical obligation, 
before it stoops to the dishonor of using 
so glorious an achievement as the con- 
quest of the air to increase the horrors 
of war. Any government would also be 
reluctant to take the first step, if it is 
ever to be taken, in view of the criticism 
such action would be sure to call forth 
from a watchful opposition within the 
nation. 

It is a significant fact that the two 
Hague conferences, as well as the recent 
Congress of International Law at Ma- 
drid, should have deemed it expedient to 
pass judgment in advance upon the law- 
fulness of invading with war an element 
where no battles between nations have 
ever been fought. No assembly of ju- 
rists dreamed of deciding beforehand 
whether Sesostris and Sargon, Alex- 
ander and Hannibal, Jenghiz and Napo- 
leon, might use the earth for the exercise 
of their military talents. Nor was it con- 
sidered necessary to discuss the legiti- 
macy of naval warfare before the Pheni- 
cians were permitted to put their tri- 
remes on the Mediterranean, or the en- 
gagements were allowed to take place at 
Salamis, Myle, and Actium, Chioggia, 
Lepanto, and Gravelines, Trafalgar, Ma- 
nila, and Port Arthur. The right of 
some types of war to continued existence 
has, indeed, been so thoroly questioned 
as to lead to their abolition. Private 
wars can no longer be legitimately 
waged. Piracy on the high seas has been 
supprest. Religious wars have ceased. 
Numerous practices involving unusual 
cruelty and hardship, once universal, 
have been abandoned. But aerial war- 
fare is the only form of armed conflict 
that has been summoned before the bar 
of human justice to prove its right to be 
born. 

The limiting clause is also of great 
value. Even if the right to wage war in 
the air be granted, it is not, in the judg- 
ment of the congress, absolute. It is 
conditioned upon its not interfering with 
-the rights of non-combatants. The prin- 
ciple is noteworthy. Belligerents, as dis- 
turbers of the world’s peace, are not to 
be permitted to lay down the laws of the 
conflict to suit their own interests, but 
must restrict themselves within the 
bounds set for them by the peace-pre- 
serving nations. They must not bring 
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on dangers greater than those encoun- 
tered by non-combatants in wars on 
earth and sea. That is putting the em- 
phasis in international law where it be- 
longs. The rights of nations pursuing 
the legitimate interests of mankind are 
superior to the rights claimed by those 
who by violent means break the order 
and tranquillity of the world’s life. 

A great deal of recent international leg- 
islation has had for its aim to secure the 
interests of the masses of men, women 
and children in the belligerent nations 
who take no direct part in the trial of 
strength. The issues of war are decided 
by trained armies and navies in regularly 
pitched battles, by the investment of for- 
tified places, and by blockades of de- 
fended ports; while the rank and file are 
left to pursue their ordinary occupations, 
The sacking of cities, the burning of 
towns, the looting of property, and per- 
sonal violence to the inhabitants of a con- 
quered place are prohibited. New meas- 
ures are constantly devised to secure the 
safety of those not directly participating 
in the struggle. This regard for the 
danger of non-combatants, in the resolu- 
tions passed at Madrid, is therefore in 
harmony with well-established tendencies 
of international law. 

The recognition by the Congress of 
International Law of the right of gov- 
ernments to circumscribe the freedom of 
aeronauts in the interests of public 
security is wise and timely. A new 
realm opened up for man’s activities 
might easily invite anarchy, offer a ref- 
uge for criminals, facilitate the evasion 
of just laws, make smuggling easy, and 
in times of civic upheaval and war give 
a vantage ground for the enemies of 
social order. An international code of 
aviation is a necessity; and important 
measures toward the elaboration of such 
a code were taken at the last meeting of 
the Institute of International Law, held 
in Paris at the end of March and the 
beginning of April, 1911. 

Nevertheless, there is some cause for 
fear that the resolutions passed by the 
distinguished international jurists at 
Madrid may prove a greater source of 
satisfaction to those who are eagerly 
preparing for what Professor De Mar- 
tens has described as “a violent interrup- 
tion of the pacific course of the life of 
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the nations” than to the friends of peace. 
There are thousands of busy minds and 
hands that are working, backed by 
strong governments, for the creation of 
efficient aerial navies, and thousands of 
restless spirits anxious to see such a 
military equipment in the air in active 
service, regardless of cost. To them it 
will be gratifying that international law 
thus apparently is ready to place itself 
on their side by affirming in principle 
the right of nations to use aerial craft 
in war. 

Thete is a certain vagueness in the 
language used. The term “non-com- 
batants” is often technically employed to 
designate those who accompany an army 
without taking part in the battles, such 
as postal and telegraph officials, photog- 
raphers, interpreters, secretaries, report- 
ers, doctors, nurses, ministers, quarter- 
masters, sutlers and the like. - This is the 
only meaning of the term noticed by so 
eminent an authority as General Den 
Beer Portugael in his ‘‘Oorlogsrecht,” p. 
196ff. Section 1, Article 3, of the Laws 
of War adopted by the Second Hague 
Conference, declares that “the armed 
forces of belligerent nations may consist 
of combatants and non-combatants,” and 
that “in the case of capture by the 
enemy, both have the right of being 
- treated as prisoners of war.” On the 
other hand, it is evident that the term 
may be used for persons not connected 
at all with the “armed forces” of the bel- 
ligerent nations. The inhabitants of a 
beleaguered city probably fall within the 
category intended. But are all the people 
living on land, or sailing on the sea, be- 
neath the place selected for an aerial 
battle, and the larger space covered by 
pursuing and fleeing airships, non-com- 
batants within the meaning of the term? 

Again, what constitutes “greater dan- 
ger’? How can it be measured, and by 
whom is it to be computed? Conveyance 
of projectiles and explosives that will 
destroy life and property is the very 
nerve of war today. The right to the 
use of aerial craft in war would not 
mean what those anxious to have it af- 
firmed really desire, if it should not in- 
clude permission to employ such means 
of destruction. In case the Madrid 
declaration should become the law of 
nations, shooting from one airship at an- 
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other would be allowed, unless it could 
be shown that it involved a greater peril 
to non-combatants than, e. g., the sink- 
ing of one warship by another on the 
sea. The launching of bombs from bal- 
loons and aeroplanes would be permitted, 
unless it could be demonstrated that it 
entailed more dangerous consequences to 
non-combatants than, e. g., the destruc- 
tion of railroads, telegraphs, telephones, 
crops, dwellings and the lives of men by 
an invading army. Disabling an airship 
so that it falls to the ground would be 
regarded as legitimate, unless it could be 
satisfactorily proved that the danger to 
non-combatants from the collapse of 
aerial craft must be greater than that. 
e. g., from a siege, a blockade, or a pur- 
suing army corps. 

But what of the dangers to the com- 
batants themselves? These have been 


‘ considered in recent international legis- 


lation. To disregard them is not in 
accord with the spirit that seeks unceas- 
ingly to diminish the sufferings attend- 
ant upon war. It is the chance of sur- 
vival that keeps the soldier’s courage up. 
He may swim away from a sinking ves- 
sel and save his life. He may be wound- 
ed, yet by gentle hands be taken from 
the fire of battle and be nursed back to 
health and strength. He may be taken 
prisoner, yet be sure of humane treat- 
ment and restoration, when the war is 
over, to home and friends. But the dis- 
abled airship would fall to the earth be- 
low, crushing its cargo of living and 
dead. There would be no friendly shore 
to which the aeronaut might swim. Even 
at best the care of the wounded could 
not be what it is on earth; and there 
could scarcely be a question of taking 


prisoners. Nor are these dangers im- 
aginary. Once grant to aerial craft the 


right to take part in warlike operations 
by the use of projectiles, and the effort 
on the part of the enemy to disable them 
will follow as a matter of course, and 
likewise concerted action definitely 
planned. 

Another consideration seems to have 
been overlooked. Even if the dangers 
could not be proved to be greater in 
themselves, it is perfectly evident that by 
permitting them the amount of danger 
to all concerned would in the aggregate 
be vastly increased. The action of the 
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congress seems a step backward from 
the position taken by the representatives 
of a majority of the nations at the two 
Hague conferences. Instead of receding 
from this position, it would seem to have 
been the part of wisdom to reinforce 
them, and within the province of inter- 
national law to go still further to the 
exclusion of other forms of warfare in 
the air, such as ramming and boarding 
airships, use of cutting instruments in 
disabling balloons, or other interference 
by belligerents with the free circulation 
of aerial craft. 

To leave it with the individual govern- 
ments to decide upon the necessary re- 
strictions does not seem sufficiently to 
guarantee that these restrictions, in the 
case of nations engaged in war, shall be 
such as to secure the interests of human- 
ity, or, in times of peace, possess the de- 
sirable uniformity. It is to be regretted 
that the Congress of International Law 
did not recommend that the measures 
limiting free and international circula- 
tion in the air, in times of peace as well 
as war, be formulated by the representa- 
tives of all the nations at The Hague. 
If it is thought safe by the United States, 
Great Britain and France to leave even 
questions involving national honor to the 
arbitrament of the court at The Hague, 
it would certainly seem safe and expe- 
dient to refer to this court the decision 
in regard to the proper limitations upon 
the use, by nations or individuals, of the 
circumambient air. 

It is not improbable that the first step 
toward the establishment of an inter- 
national police will be taken in connec- 
tion with the necessary enforcement of 
international law in the atmosphere. The 
numerous regulations that are now be- 
ing formulated and that must be passed 
in the immediate future necessitate such 
a force. The safety of mankind in all 
elements demands it, and the obliteration 
of national boundaries in the air requires 
it to be international in character and 
possessed of international authority. As 
the efficiency of a small body of police in 
a city depends chiefly upon the respect 
for law and order of the majority of the 
people, the fact that the population as a 
whole is practically deprived of arms, 
and the likelihood of a penalty being 
actually inflicted for resistance to duly 
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constituted authority, so it will be read- 
ily seen that the efficiency of an inter- 
national police force in the air must de- 
pend ypon the same conditions. It will 
be in a position to maintain order under 
ordinary circumstances, and, in case of 
hostilities between nations, to look after 
the rights of neutrals and the interests 
of non-combatants, as well as to enforce 
the laws that may have been passed in 
regard to proper means of communica- 
tion and transportation, scouting, signal- 
ing, espionage and contraband of war, 
just in proportion as the authority of 
mankind is respected and the nations 
have decided to forego the imaginary 
advantages of the use of aerial craft in 
war. 

The right to such use could have been 
denied on the ground that it has been 
found more and more expedient to limit 
and restrict’ the field and freedom of 
martial operations, and to increase the 
scope, significance and application of the 
principle of neutrality. It has become 
generally recognized that it is possible for 
a country to enjoy permanent neutral- 
ity, to be free from any danger of ever 
being made the scene of war, without 
the slightest reflection upon the honor, 
courage or intelligence of its people. 
Switzerland, Belgium and Luxemburg 
are examples. It is also possible to make 
a waterway that is to be used by all 
nations permanently neutral, denying the 
right to any warlike act within its limits. 
That has been shown in the case of the 
Suez Canal. If, in harmony with inter- 
national law and practice, parts of land 
and sea can thus be declared perma- 
nently neutral and exempt from any 
operations of war, it certainly would 
have been within the competency of the 
learned international jurists at Madrid 
to affirm the right of the air to such a 
permanent neutrality, such an exemption 
in the interests of humanity. 

This is the ideal which pacifists should 
have in mind. Public opinion must ren- 
der it impossible for the representatives 
at the Third Hague Conference in 1915 to 
affirm the right to the use of aerial craft 
in war, and, on the other hand, incum- 
bent upon them to pass a convention pro- 
hibiting belligerents from launching pro- 
jectiles and explosives from airships. 

IrHaca, N. Y. 
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The Campaign of 1860* 


THE new historians are among us, 
when the leader of the younger group of 
students of the Civil War, writing in a 
New England university, can say with- 
out a quiver that “secession was right, 
for any people, prompted by the common- 
est motives of self-respect and self-de- 
fense, and with no moral scruples against 
slavery, would have followed the same 
course.” But these words of Professor 
Fite, stating the problem from the South- 
ern point of view, need the interpretation 
and explanation that he gives to them, in 
great detail, in the pages of his new 
study. In his last book Professor Fite 
showed us that after the Civil War had 
begun the North and West continued in 
a marvelous economic growth that almost 
belied the existence of a war; he com- 
pelled us to revise our inherited ideas 
that the struggle with the South took all 
the strength of all the nation. But now 
he shows that during the year 1860 the 
slavery controversy possessed men’s 
minds. Anti-slavery was the prime Re- 
publican creed, and varied in intensity of 
expression with the political discretion of 
the speaker. With all other parties sla- 
very was either neutral, or a positive 
good ; how to protect it and extend it was 
the dominant question in the Democratic 
mind. No one can read these chapters 
on John Brown, and the Impending 
Crisis, on the views of Congress, and the 
opinion out-of-doors, and still retain any 
confidence in the Southern after-thought 
that secession was not for slavery but for 
liberty. The presidential campaign saw 
the crystallization of the conviction of 
the Southern leaders that they must con- 


trol or go. They saw no constitu- 
tional obstacles to their course be- 
cause their class interests for a 


long generation had led them to a view 
of the Constitution other than that of 
Webster. A minority in the United 
States cannot control the Government 





*THe PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860. 
son David Fite. 
pany. $2. 


By Emer- 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 











without a doctrine of nullification and 
State rights. 

For States that believed that slavery 
was a good, and that secession was a 
proper remedy, the course of the Con- 
federate States was correct ; but we doubt 
whether the matter is settled by explain- 


ing the Southern view. It appears to us 
that Professor Fite underestimates the 
Southern opposition to slavery, and over- 
estimates the danger to slavery that lay 
in the election of Lincoln. The Confed- 
erate leaders, tho they may have been 
entirely honest, may have been wrong. 
It is quite possible that slavery was on 
its last legs, and would have died of its 
own diseases. We feel that the book 
leans a little too much to the method of 
treating social problems as tho they could 
be settled by major’ty vote, and gives 
too much credit to sincerity, without 
showing whether the sincerity was due 
to self-interest or to fact. But the book 
is extremely interesting, and rescues 
from the morass of legend personalities 
and facts that both explain the past and 
content us with the present. If it had 
done no more than prove beyond reach of 
controversy that the South seceded to 
save slavery it would be a-valuable con- 
tribution to accurate historical reasoning. 


a 


William Pitt 


Hatrway thru this very ample study 
of Pitt,* which carries his career only to 
1791, Dr. Holland Rose tells quite inci- 
dentally how he was drawn to the great 
Tory statesman of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. “Some statesmen,” 
he writes, “merit notice solely from the 
magnitude of their achievements ; others 
attract attention by the charm of their 
personality. Pitt claims homage on both 
accounts”; and Dr. Rose’s homage to 
Pitt is offered thruout in no grudging 
or stinted measure. To him, Pitt is the 
ablest constructive statesman England 
~ * WILLIAM Pitt anp NATrIonAL Revivar, By /. 


Holland Rose. New York: The Macmillan Co. P . 
xii, 655. 
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had between the Commonwealth and the 
French Revolution ; and Cromwell is the 
only predecessor with whom Pitt can be 


compared. Dr. Rose vigorously cham- 
pions Pitt against Fox and Sheridan, and 
also against Lecky and other British his- 
torians who have. not conceded that Pitt 
at every juncture in his career was ac- 
tuated by singleness and purity of pur- 
pose, and was never deflected by the aims 
of a politician as distinct from those of 
a statesman. Dr. Rose’s biography is 
much more detailed—much more con- 
cerned with the times in which Pitt lived 
—than Roseberry’s recently published 
study of Chatham and his place in-eight- 
eenth century British history. But it is 
not nearly so critical as Rosebery’s 
work; for Dr. Rose is usually prepared 
to explain away Pitt’s inconsistencies or 
failures on the ground that had he risked 
anything for the principles to which he 
was committed, his control of the ad- 
ministration might have come to an end, 
and with Pitt no longer in power, Eng- 
land would have been left without a 
statesman capable of carrying on the 
government of the country. Pitt in the 


vears from 1784 to 1793 is always to Dr. 
Rose the absolutely indispensable man ; 
so much so that one wonders whether 
there would have been any England to- 


WILLIAM PITT. 


\fter a painting by Gainsborough, reproduced as the 
frontispiece of the study by J. Holland Rose. 
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day if anything had happened to Pitt be- 

tween the end of the American War and 

the outbreak of the French Revolution. 

Here and there Dr. Rose is candid. 
He concedes that it was not Fox who led 
the Prince of Wales into vice—a scarce- 
ly necessary concession in view of ali 
that is known these days of George IV. 
He admits, too, that Pitt’s Toryism can 
be dated from 1785, an admission that 
explains much in Pitt’s career between 
then and the early years of the French 
Revolution. Dr. Rose has been as thoro 
as he usually is in his eulogy of Pitt, and 
the net result of much research and a 
volume of many pages is a book that 
stands midway between the scholarly 
and the popular. It is scholarly as re- 
gards detail and the use of all the avail- 
able sources in manuscript and in print 
and in bringing to light all that can he 
gleaned of Pitt. It is popular in its 
presentation, and eminently readable, be- 
cause of its emphasis on the social and 
lighter aspects of Pitt’s career and the- 
extent to which Dr. Rose has drawn 
upon such gossips as Wraxall for anec- 
dotes and illustration. Moreover the his- 
tory of the period is given with a detail 
characteristic of the older-fashioned 
“life and times” biography, with the re- 
sult that it is a book that makes an ef- 
fective appeal to readers who are drawn 
to Pitt by reason of his fame, but who 
are not well versed in the history of the 
period in which he achieved his great- 
ness. 

& 

Palestine and Its Transformation. By Ells- 
worth Huntington, Assistant Professor of 
Geography in Yale University. With II- 
lustrations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. 

Professor Huntington describes the 
land of Palestine entirely from the scien- 
tific standpoint. His book is based on ma- 
terials gathered during an extended visit 
to Syria two years ago. While not a 
mere record of that expedition it em- 
bodies many of his experiences and is en- 
riched by his acute observations. The 
author has a theory in regard to the 
climatic changes in Western Asia, upon 
which he brings his Palestinian studies 
to bear with a-good deal of elaboration 
and illustration. He believes that much 
of the history of the countries there has 
been materially affected by the “pulsa- 
tory” climatic changes, and he holds that 
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“Palestine and 
the present impoverished condition of 
the populations around the Jordan terri- 
tory is not due to ignorance, laziness or 
bad government, but to lack of proper 
rainfall. He sustains his contention with 
a wealth of pertinent archeological and 
historical as well as geographical ma- 
terial. If it can be shown—and his ar- 
guments are weighty if not wholly con- 
vincing—that Petra and Palmyra have 
become depopulated because of failing 
water supply within the cities and sur- 
rounding countries, it will be necessary 
to revise some historical estimates as well 
as some plans for the-regeneration of 
the land sacred to Jew and Christian. 
The occasional light thrown on Biblical 
questions, as in the suggested site of 
encient Sodom, is all the more grateful 
hecause incidental. 
& 

France in the American Revolution. 
James Breck Perkins 
ton Mifflin Co. $2 

A few months ago a bronze tablet was 
unveiled on the campus of St. John’s 

College, Annapolis, to the memory of the 

French soldiers and sailors who lost their 

lives in the war of American indepen- 


By 
3oston: Hough- 


AND 


TOMBS AT PETRA. 
Its Transformation.” 


dence. 


President Taft and M. Jusse- 
rand, Ambassador of lrance, made for- 


mal addresses. And it is M. Jusserand 
who contributes to the book before us a 
sympathetic foreword. In discussing the 
French intervention in our Revolutionary 
War, “two principal motives explain 
what happened,” he writes: 

“a chief one, which has usually been more or 
less neglected, and a secondary one to which 
historians usually give the foremost place.” 
The latter is France’s animosity against 
her old enemy, victor on the Plains of 
Abraham. But let us not forget that the 
American Revolution -occurred at an 
epoch when “youthful enthusiasm and 
ardor pervaded the nation,” and men read 
Rousseau; “and all the reports which 
came concerning Americans showed them 
lovers of liberty, practisers of equality, 
tolerant of all creeds.” This was the 
sentimental view of the people. Long 
before this, French statesmen had studied 
the question from another standpoint. 
Tho to the old-fashioned diplomacy of 
Madrid his American policy seemed posi- 
tively quixotic, Vergennes was cold 
enough in his attitude toward the pa- 
triots and yet accomplished more for 
them than any other of his compatriots 
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did, not excepting Lafayette. The story 
of Vergennes’s diplomacy, the negotia- 
tions of the American Commissioners, 
and the work of our allies as financiers, 
soldiers and sailors, is told by the his- 
torian soberly and, on the whole, well. 
Mr. Perkins is known for his “France 
Under the Regency” and “France Under 
Louis XV.” He was also, during many 
terms, a distinguished Representative of 
New York State in the Congress at 
Washington. His death last autumn pre- 
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A Living Without a Boss. 
Harper and Brothers. $1. 


New York: 


This tells of a newspaper reporter, 
thrown out of his job at forty, who finds 
it possible to secure a living and not a 
little happiness in the country. The book 
resembles another anonymous volume, 
recently published, “One Way Out,” but 
that was obviously somewhat imaginative 
while this seems to be closer to experi- 
ence; at least it is nothing more than 
could be accomplished by any able bodied 





—— 





Copyright, 1911, by Harper & Brothers. 





FROM “A LIVING WITHOUT A BOSS” 


vented his revision of the present vol- 
ume, that would have gained by con- 
densation. Perhaps, too, he would have 
deleted, in reading his book in proof, the 
absurd statement, “Admiration for the 
noble red man is modern” (p. 310). Dis- 
tance in space has always ennobled the 
savage as much as ever remoteness in 
time did. But what are peccadillos, in 
view of the general sufficiency of this 
volume? Mr. Perkins’s book deals with 
an important episode in our history and 
is destined to remain for years a sec- 
ondary authority not be disregarded. 


and able-minded man who is able to en- 
dure adversity with courage and adapt 
himself to new conditions, provided that 
he had the right kind of a wife to back 
him up. The appearance of such books 
as these is reassuring, for it shows 
that the old American pioneer spirit of 
initiative and self reliance is not quite 
gone yet. 


& 
The Man Who Could Not Lose. By 
Richard Harding Davis. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


The tale which gives the title to the 
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new collection of Richard Harding Da- 
vis’s short stories is of doubtful morality 
since race-track gambling has become 
illegal. It has all the rush and zest of 
a race, and altho palpably impossible, 
keeps the reader’s credence to its unex- 
pected end. There are five stories in the 
book, and each has its special interest. 
All are vivaciously told, with the art of a 
master of short-story making. The 
Lost House recalls a recent battle be- 
tween the police force and the men who 
had entrenched themselves in a London 
house. The Consul has a fine rebuke to 


garded as a demonstration of the theo- 
rem. To be sure, Buffalo Jones did not 
get his rope on an elephant, but he is 
very likely right in thinking that it 
would be no more difficult than tackling 
arhino. As the author puts it: “Precise- 
ly how an American cowboy was going 
to hold a rhinoceros that weighed two 
tons and a half was purely a matter of 
speculation. Yet of one thing Colonel 
Jones was certain—the experiment 
would result in a moving picture that 
would be well worth the taking.” And 
so it was those of our readers know who 











ROPING A RHINO. 
From Guy H. Scull’s “Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa.” 


the time-server and a splendid portrait of 
a man who serves honor and his country. 


& 
Lassoing Wild Animals in Africa. By Guy 
H. Scull, Field Manager of the Buffalo 


Jones Expedition. With an introduction 

by Theodore Roosevelt and a foreword 

by Charles S. Bird. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.25. 

That the lasso ought not to be con- 
fined to the American Continent, but is a 
weapon good enough to use against big 
game, even the biggest game, anywhere 
in the world, is the common belief of the 
plainsman, and this volume may be re- 


(Stokes. ) 


have had a chance to see the cinemato- 
graph results of the expedition. The 
photographer must at times have got 
under motion rivaling that of his ma- 
chine. Giraffes, cheetahs, warthogs, 
lions, elands, rhinoceroses and zebras fell 
victims to the lassos of Buffalo Jones 
and his two cowboys, and the story of it 
is well told. 


& 


Poems by Madison Cawein. Selected by 
the Author. Pp. 298. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.35. 

The poems gathered together here are 
for the most part chosen from the five 
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volumes of Mr. Cawein’s collected verse, 
and are representative. They therefore 
reveal the writer as an ardent lover of 
outer nature, well disciplined in his poet’s 
craft. Mr. Howells, who contributes a 
foreword, assures us that no one can 
out-word him: 


“when 
fresh 


some epithet 
and with the 


choosing 
the earth or air, 


it comes to 
from 


From a photograph by Francis Ferrero. 

THE GORGE OF THE 
morning sun or light upon it, for an emotion 
or experience in which the race renews its 
youth from generation to generation. He is 
of the kind of Keats and Shelley and Words- 
worth and Coleridge, in that truth to observ- 
ance and experience of nature and the joyous 
expression of it, which are the dominant char- 
acteristics of his art.” 


One is tempted to carry the quotation 


MARMORE 
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from Mr. Howells’s appreciation even 
farther: not out of laziness so much as 
from the conviction that Mr. Howells 
has the right of it. “It is imaginable,” 


says this enthusiastic critic, 


“that the thinness of the social life in the Mid- 
dle West thtew the poet upon the communion 
with the fields and woods, the days and nights, 
the changing seasons, in which another great 


(CHATILLON). 


nature poet of ours declares they ‘speak in 
various language.’ But nothing could be 
farther from the didactic mood... . In a cer- 
tain tenderness of light and coloring, the 
poems would recall the mellowed masterpieces 
of the older literatures, rather than those of 
New England, where conscience dwells almost 
rebukingly with beauty.” 


Often, indeed, Mr. Cawein is definitely 
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reminiscent of one or another of the 
English nature poets named by Mr. 
Howells, most often of Wordsworth; yet 
never does the reminiscence discredit the 
newer man, whose sincerity is no less 
obvious than his melodiousness ; as when 
he sings: 


THE GOLDEN 


One of the illustrations for John A. Gade’s “Cathedrals of Spain.” 


| am a part of all you see 
In Nature; part of all you feel: 
| am the impact of the bee 
\'pon the blossom; in the tree 
| am the sap,—that shall reveal 
lhe leaf, the bloom,—that flows and flutes 
) from the darkness thru its roots. 


| am the seed within the pod; 
(he worm within its closed cocoon: 
lhe wings within the circling clod, 
ihe germ, that gropes thru soil and sod 
beauty, radiant in the noon: 
am all these, behold!—and more— 
im the love at the world-heart’s core. 


‘ees buzz dreamily thru Mr. Cawein’s 

erse; and one of our favorite poems is 

"he Quest,” with its opening line: 
“First I asked the honeybee.” 
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The Valley of Aosta. A Descriptive and 
Historical Sketch of an Alpine Valley 
Noteworthy in Story and in Monument. 
By Felice Ferrero. With 39 Illustrations 
and Maps. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2. 

Because of its lack of railroad facil- 
ities and its distance from the main 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


thorofares of travel, the valley of Aosta 
is comparatively little known to Amer- 
ican tourists, who must usually take their 
sightseeing in haste. But to the leisurely 
traveler few places in Europe afford 
more variety of interest or present the 
charms of nature in a more seductive 
way. On the north and west lie the 
highest peaks of the Alps, from which 
hang numerous glaciers, while down the 
slopes and thru the ravines and valleys 
rush the Dora and its tributaries, over 
waterfalls and rapids, under old Roman 
bridges, and past scores of medieval cas- 
tles and Roman remains in various 
stages of preservation. Fifty miles up 
the valley from Ivrea lies the city of 
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Aosta, built by and bearing the name of 
Augustus Cesar. This contains some of 
the most interesting Roman ruins out- 
side of Rome and Pompeii. The descrip- 
tion of these antiquities, the castles, the 
land and the people, the mountain scen- 
ery and methods of climbing is inter- 
woven by Mr. Ferrero with the history 
and legends of the valley in a way that 
gives unusual charm and attractiveness 

.to his book. The author’s accurate 
knowledge and enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, with the fine illustrations, maps and 
plans, combine to make the volume not 
only the best of guides to the region, but 
a welcome addition to descriptive books 
of travel. 

& 
Cathedrals of Spain. By John A. Gade. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 

The book is a handsome one, and the 
author is properly qualified to discuss his 
subject—a rare circumstance in books of 
this kind. He is, indeed, a practising 
architect of New York City, and offers 
evidences of having traveled extensively 
in Spain, and of having studied Spanish 
churches from the standpoint of both 
amateur and artist. 
ume is not a mere impressionistic ramble 
thru place-names and anecdote, and in 
no way enters into competition with 
most of the made-tc order books about 
Spain lately produced by English and 
American dilettanti. The book is beau- 
tiful as an example of presswork, and 
the half-tones which illustrate it are of 
uncommon excellence. 


& 
Her Little Ladyship. 
New York: Charles 
$1.25. 

This posthumous novel is a disap- 
pointment to us, perhaps because we ex- 
pected too much. But it is evident that 
Myra Kelly was not 
enough for a full-length novel. The first 
chapters, depicting the courtship of a 
New England girl by an English noble- 
man incognito, the modern representa- 
tive of the prince in disguise of the 
fairy tales, are written in her character- 
istic humor and would have made a good 
short story, ending as usual with the 
wedding. But when she takes to Eng- 
land and tragedy she is not so success- 
ful. The book ought to serve, however, 


By Myra Kelly. 
Scribner’s Sons. 


The present vol- , 


long-breathed ° 
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as a moral lesson to American girl: 
never to marry a foreign nobleman, fo: 
while he may be nice some of his rela 
tives, his brother for example, may no 


be nice at all. 
s 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. The Story of H¢ 
Life by her son, Charles Edward Stowe 
and her grandson, Lyman Beecher Stow: 
With Portraits and other Illustration: 
i2mo, pp. ix, 313. Boston: Houghto 
Mifflin Co.; $1.50. 

For more than twenty years has th: 
public waited for this loving biography 
of one of the truest, greatest women that 
have ever illuminated American life and 
literature. The portraits of her and her 
learned husband, Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe, recall her mobile face guarde: 
by its long old-fashioned curls, and his 
long beard, which he had vowed never to 
shave until the Fugitive Slave Law was 
repealed, and which he never did remove, 
for with the Civil War came in fashion 
the full beards. Some will read this 


book for the interesting story that tells 
how she wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
and others will take a special delight in 
the pictures it gives, often from her let- 
ters, of the strenuous years when Mrs. 


Stowe was a girl learning sound theology 
from her father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, fol- 
lowed by the days when as a young wife 
and mother she almost fought wild 
beasts at Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, and 
solidified her anti-slavery principles, af- 
terward living her peaceful mature 
years at Andover. No other book that 
we know so well pictures that sort of life, 
unless it be ‘““Andover Days” by Mrs. 
Robbins. The son and the grandson 
have done a difficult work well, and have 
presented a fair picture of one who was 
a novelist, a poet, a rebellious reformer, 
more a Christian than a saint. 
a 


Literary Notes 

...-A number of Catholic journals have 
made a savage onslaught on the new Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, charging that it is guilty 
of false and malicious treatment of Catholic 
matters. The London Tablet, the leading 
British Catholic journal, comes to the defense 
of the Britannica, showing that the specifica- 
tions in part misrepresent the facts, and that 
while some errors are to be found in the En- 
cyclopedia others are of minor importanc: 
and that a multitude of articles on Catholic 
subjects are written by Catholic scholars. 
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....The Peace of the Solomon Valley, by 
Margaret Hill McCarter, is a glorification of 
Kansas in faint fictional form and a gorgeous 
sunflower cover. (McClurg, 50 cents.) 


...-A very little book is Una Birch’s Mary 
Stuart, published by Funk & Wagnalls in 
their Hour Glass series (40 cents). Even 
when told in so condensed a fashion, the story 
is a moving one. 


....A somewhat unusual volume is that by 
George Forbes entitled Puppets (Macmillan; 
$1). Cast into the form of narrative, it pro- 
vides the author with an opportunity to dis- 
course of modern science and philosophy to 
his heart’s content. 


....E. V. Lucas is an entertaining writer, 
whatever his subject of conversation, and in 
Old Lamps for New (Macmillan, $1.25) he 
discourses brightly on Sympathy, Vermeer, 
Sunburn, Owls, Windmills, and a host of 
other unrelated subjects. 


...-A popular account of Sinai in the 
Spring, by M. J. Rendall, has for its sub- 
title “The Best Desert in the World” (Dent, 
$1.50). The volume is illustrated from photo- 
graphs by the author and will please biblical 
student and casual reader alike in moments 
of relaxation. 


.... There are many manuals for the pocket 
use of clergymen and the latest, the Minis- 
ter’s Companion, and as good as any, is by 
Dr. David G. Wylie, with the approval of 
Drs. Burrell, Eckman and Jefferson, of this 
city, and published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
($1). Jt is full, compact, readable, and the 
biblical selections are from the America 
Revision. ; 


...-Exeavations at Vignati-Corte, near Li- 
cenza, have brought to view undoubted evi- 
dences ot the Sabine Farm, presented to 
Horace by Mecenas. Primitive wall panels 
have been found, and a mosaic pavement of 
the Augustan epoch. The villa stood on the 
top of a hill, confined on two sides by the lit- 
tle stream Digentia. A garden of generous 
proportions, arcades, and a pool over 60 feet 
in length have been discovered, as well as 
other appurtenances. 


_+++.In the October Century our Commis- 
sioner to the Roman Art Exposition of 1911 
writes of that exposition and what he saw 


there. The British sum of knowledge re- 
specting American art is not overwhelming, 
one infers. Thus a lady of English birth 
asked an American dame whether they had 
any painters in America. “Oh, yes,” said the 
\merican, according to Mr. Morris; “you have 
some of them here—Sargent and Abbey and 
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Mrs, Merritt and McLure Hamilton.” “Dear 
me,” said the English lady, ‘you'll be claiming 
Whistler next!” As a matter of fact, Sar- 
gents, Abbeys and Shannons and a Mark 
Fisher were all shown at Rome in the Brit- 
ish pavillion. 


...-4 Tour and a Romance. By Alice E. 
Robbins. New York: Baker & Taylor. $1.50. 
The old device of throwing a conventional 
tour into the narrative form, with “she said” 
and “as he lighted a cigarette” used often 
enough to relieve the tension of the travel- 
descriptions, is used here once more in an il- 
lustrated account of an ocean crossing, Spain 
and Tangier. 


....-Kenyon Cox is one of the rare painters 
who is able to express himself coherently in 
terms of language and for that reason, no 
doubt, was chosen to deliver the six lectures 
on painting on the’ Scammon Foundation at 
the Chicago Art Institute last winter. The 
lectures are now published with 32 illustra- 
tions by the Scribners under the title The 
Classic Point of View. ($1.50.) The Classic 
Spirit, The Subject in Art, Design, Drawing, 
Light and Shade and Color, Technique, fur- 
nish the successive chapters of an instructive 
and easily read book. 


....Let us not think of Mexico as a coun- 
try entirely devoted to peons and revolution- 
ists. Thruout Latin America there are groups 
of poets, critics and thinkers who are work: 
ing with a common impulse toward a new 
birth of Spanish literature. In a preface to 
the “Cuestiones Estéticas” of Alfonso Reyes. 
published at Paris, Sefior Francisco Garcia 
Calderén lately wrote of some modern Mexi- 
can authors: 


“Alfonso Reyes belongs to a sympathetic group of 
writers, a little Mexican Academy for free discussion 
of Platonic ideas. Pedro Henriquez Urefia, son of 
the poetess Salomé Urefia, is the Socrates of this 
fraternal group. He will be one of the most certain 
glories of American thought. Critic and philosopher, 
he is a soul evangelical and protestant, eager for great 
problems and profoundly versed in Spanish and 
Italian literature. Joined with him are Antonio Caso. 
a philosopher deeply schooled in Nietzsche and 
Comte, sunken in meditation, eloquent, the creator of 
beautiful syntheses; Tésus I. Acevedo, great architect 
of ideas, distant and melancholy, lost in the contem- 
plation of his visions; Max Henriquez Urefia, brothe: 
of Pedro, artist, journalist, and brilliant musical critic; 
Alfonso Craviolo, art critic, and others various and 
fine, whose affection for noble idealism harmonizes 
with the richest variety of special scientific knowledge. 
Among these, Alfonso Reyes is the Benjamin. He is 
the son of General Bernado Reyes, Governor of a 
Mexican State and a rival of Porforio Diaz.” 


All these new Latin-American authors hold 
by France. Also, of the space which French 
and Italian journals give to American events, 
political or literary, the greater part is de- 
voted to Latin America. The United States 
usually plays a bad second to some little re- 
public of the south whose existence we suc- 
ceed in ignoring, 
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....Slang has been made the subject of a 
special course in the University of Paris: an 
innovation which inspires Albert Daugat with 
an interesting article on the subject (“L’Ar- 
got”), published in la Revue. Two great 
names in. French literature are inseparably as- 
sociated with argot: both Francois Villon and 
Jean Richepin, who was in his ante-academic 
days called a nineteenth century reincarnation 


of Villon, have written their Sonnets bigornes. - 


One has no right, we may add, to use the word 
slang as an English equivalent of argot; which 
in its larger connotation includes all the vo- 
cabularies of restricted usage—words of the 
trades, sporting and theatrical cant, stock ex- 
change phrases. 


...-Frank Palmer, a London publisher, is- 
sues a volume by Ashley Dukes entitled, Mod- 
ern Dramatists, to which the editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post’s “Friday Literary Re- 
view” devotes a whole page. Here are some 
quotations at second hand: 


Wedekind: “His plays are the most aggressively in- 
dividual of our time. . The individuality be- 
hind them is crude and obtrusive. It is almost de- 
void of taste or sense of form. But it is valuable 
because of its power. It offers us a rare criticism of 
modern life by presenting it from a new angle.” 

Schnitzler: “He has never made his way out of 
the half world into the real world. But among the 
dramatists of the half world he is supreme.” : 

Maeterlinck of the early plays: “The subconscious 
mood, hitherto expressed only in music, found words.” 

D’Annunzio: “The conjurer, is sometimes a ma- 
gician. He has the will to illusion. Let us be grate- 
ful.’ 

The Chicago critic closes his article with 
some astounding observations of his own. We 
quote in part: 

“Mr. Dukes . has said little in his bock 
about things so superficial, so incidental, so inevitable 
in good art, as beauty. He knows that in the world 
of art beauty is a by-product. In the place of beauty 
he puts up inspiration as the thing to be achieved.” 

....Fiction, says the Saturday Review, is 
today written mainly by women; and this has 
an unhappy effect upon the language. 

“‘*Man-like’ is a woman’s word; so is ‘friendly-wise’ 
and ‘alright.’ No male author would make the heroine 
say ‘I am a very woman!’ 

“Heroines lead an anxious and harassed life. . . 

“Ladies, when exceptionally tender, ‘flute,’ and girls 
. . . do things in brackets. They speak (gloomily) 
and (grudgingly) and (archly). Gran -uncles are ad- 
dressed (yearningly). Heroines do not reply; they 
‘flash.’ The best heroines ‘ripple.’ ‘How man-like!’ 
Aminta ‘rippled.’ ” 


The hero, on the other hand, doesn’t make 
the slightest ripple; it is his business to méet 
with accidents; after he has been thrown by 
his horse, he needs “womanly care and com- 
passion.” He falls down precipices; ‘is sand- 
bagged; runs a hook into his “poor hand” 
while fraudulently pretending to fish, and “al- 
most faints.” Awakened out of a “swoon,” 
he sees a face whose “beauty is graven for- 
ever on the tablets of his memory.” Their 
helplessness is modern heroes’ prevailing note. 
They rival in softness eighteenth century 
heroines. 
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Pebbles 


CouNSEL (to nervous witness)—Married or 
unmarried, madam?” 

Witness—Er—unmarried three times!—Pub- 
lic Opinion. 


THE LEISURE SEX. 


“Now, concerning our leisure sex .. . 
—The Call. 
Soak and rub and boil and rinse; 

(The sun’s on the apple-blooms outside!) 
Tubs, pans, pins, lakelets of blue; 

Hillocks of white, bursting—bubbling—thru ; 
The kitchen’s amuck with steam and haste, 
Slatternly labor and watery waste; 

A woman dodging from stove to tub; 

Soak and lather and rinse and rub; 

(The sun’s on the apple-blooms outside!) 
Two sodden hands folded, white at last; 
Over her, tired, The Great Rest cast, 

One of the Leisure Sex. 


” 


Polish and crawl, and crawl again; . 
(The world’s a-dance in the Park below!) 
The endless length of the corridor, 
Inch by inch o’er the marble floor, 
The creeping women lather and scrub, 
Lather and rinse and dry and rub; 
Polish and crawl and lather anew, 
The crimson breakings, the midnights thru; 
(The world’s a-dance in the Park below!) 
Aching knees unbended, straight at last; 
Over her, tired, The Great Rest cast, 

One of the Leisure Sex. 


Scour and sweep and shine and clean; 

(The book’s forgotten upon the shelf!) 
Mops, brooms, dishes, windows and doors; 
Peclings and grounds, crusts, tops and cores; 
Moths and iron rust, mold and gashes; 
Stains, rents, roaches, mice, coals and ashes; 
From garret to cellar with the rounding sun; 
A day ended but a day begun! 

(The book’s forgotten upon the shelf!) 
A broken frame stretched, healed at last; 
Over her, tired, The Great Rest cast, 

One of the Leisure Sex. 


Envoy. 


Oh, men who work, and children who play, 
The dirt of the world is cleaned away 
By the dainty Leisure Sex! 


—New York Times. 


“LIKE THE MONA LISA THEFT.” 


Minneapolis, Sept. 10.—It became known  to- 
day that a picture, “Die Frau,” valued at $1,000, was 
stolen from a hotel parlor here last night under cir- 
cumstances similar to those surrounding the theft of 
“Mona Lisa” in Paris recently. The picture, by C. 
P. Ream, was owned by Mrs. Simon Kruse, and was 
one of a valuable art collection. It was cut from 
the frame.—Despatch to Philadelphia Record. 


This is indeed tragic. And is it “like the 
Mona Lisa theft,” we wonder, because “Die 
Frau” was painted on canvas, while the 
“Mona Lisa” was painted on a wooden panel, 
or because of the frequently noted similarity 
in style between Leonardo da Vinci and Mr. 
C. P. Ream? 
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Moslem and Christian 


WHEN the common voice of England, 
Exeter Hall England, and of Germany 
of the mailed fist, agree in severely con- 
demning the rude violence of Italy in 
seizing one of the provinces of Turkey, 
and when Austria, still red with the rob- 
bery of Bosnia and Herzegovina, adds 
her mild protest, we may indulge our 
safe indignation at the unprovoked act 
of Italy in declaring war. Like a bolt 
from the clear sky came the sharp de- 
mand, followed within a week by the 
threat to occupy Tripoli if Turkey did 
not give her consent in twenty-four 
hours. Of course, Turkey’s consent was 
not expected, for Tripoli was to be taken 
anyway. That was the robber’s will 
There was no parleying, no chance for 
negotiation, much less for arbitration; 
nothing more than the highwayman’s 
preliminary “Hold. up your hands.” 
What less than that was the order to 
Turkey not to resent the landing of 
troops ? 

What particularly concerns us is, that 
this is the act of a so-called Christian 
Power to a Mohammedan Power. We 
lo not wonder that a Turkish journal 
asks what sort of Christianity this is. 


We declare that it is a disgrace to- the 
Christian name—not simply as war is 
essentially unchristian, but that this is a 
peculiarly wicked sort of war as wars go. 
There was no excuse for it, only the 
most transparent sort of a pretense. The 
world has heard of no particular disor- 
ders in Tripoli, nothing like the disor- 
ders in Morocco, which presented some 
sort of apology for France and Spain in 
their partition of that unhappy country. 
So far as anybody has known the condi- 
tions in Tripoli have been about what the 
people like, and the Italian traders there 
have not been very badly treated. Eng- 
land has made no complaint, and she has 
nearly as many Maltese subjects in Trip- 
oli as there are Italians. It is simply a 
case of coveting the land, long coveting 
it, just as Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard. What will Mohammedans the 
world over think of the Christianity 
which to them Italy represents? We 
Americans have many missionaries and 
many Christian colleges, schools and hos- 
pitals in Turkey; what will the Turks 
think of our religion of greed and grab? 
What will they think when not one of 
the Christian nations that were pledged 
bv solemn treaty to preserve the integ- 
rity of Turkey will lift a hand to pro- 
tect, or a voice to protest? It is 
very wrong of Italy to do this, say the 
people thru their press, but one govern- 
ment after another says it is none of 
their business. 

Might not Austria protest? Oh! no, 
for Italy is only following Austria’s ex- 
ample. Austria has herself only a few 
years ago, while the people denounced 
and the governments were passive, 
robbed Turkey of two of her fair prov- 
inces. Turkey submitted then because 
she could not help herself. 

Might not Germany, Turkey’s dear 
friend, help Turkey in this distress? Not 
at all. Did she not only a few weeks ago 
send her war vessel to Agadir so that 
she might get a share in the division of 
the Moroccan spoil? So Turkey ap- 
pealed to Berlin, but got the cold an- 
swer, Non possumus. 

France? But that would be quite im- 
possible, for France took first Algeria 
and then Tunis in much the same unpro- 
voked way that Italy is taking Tripoli, 
and she is now absorbing Morocco. She 
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must be silent ; and it looks very much as 
if the Dreibund had long ago agreed 
among themselves, Austria, Germany 
and Italy, to seize what they could in 
Africa, and all are getting a slice until 
not a Moslem Power shall hold control 
of a mile of the African shore from Gib- 
raltar to the Red Sea. 

But might not England protest? She 


has Egypt—to be sure on a much better 
right, since France withdrew and left 
her in control after Arabi’s rebellion. 
Yet England, with her millions of Mos- 
lem subjects, has not been heard to utter 
At least she might 


a word of protest. 
have spoken. 

Then could not the United States at 
least utter the word which might express 
the protest of Christianity and honesty 
against this act of violence done to a 
nation which had acknowledged its error 
and was trying ‘to create a constitutional 
and civilized state? - We are very glad 
that the Hon. Oscar Straus, more than 
once our Ambassador to the Porte, has 
publicly appealed to our Department of 
State to offer its services to put an end 
to this war, but we wish more had been 
done, and sooner. Turkey makes a sec- 
ond solemn appeal to the Powers for 
their intervention ; can they refuse? 

And one more Power there is, a spir- 
itual one, that has disappointed us, and 
that is the Vatican. It had not hesitated 
in behalf of its own dignity to denounce 
the Italian Government and use its ex- 
communications when the territories it 
ruled were taken from it. But now the 
Pope’s sympathy is with the marauder, 
and his prayers are for the Italian army 
and navy. Why? Evidently not be- 
because Italy has justice on her side, but 
because Turkey is Mohammedan and not 
Christian, as if Mohammedans had not 
the same right to equal justice as Chris- 
tians have. This is an act that will hurt 
Christianity among some hundreds of 
millions of men, and: delay their accept- 
ance of Christianity. 

Yes, but we are told it is time that 
Moslem power should end, that Moslem 
civilization is not equal to the Christian, 
that Italy will rule Tripoli better than 
Turkey has done, will introduce science 
and trade, agriculture and automobiles. 
Very likely, altho Italy has not yet 
conquered her own illiteracy, and is not 
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a model state. Nevertheless, we allow 
that our modern civilization, with its 
good and its bad, will advance the trade 
of Tripoli, which is well; but that good 
is no sufficient reason for Italy’s putting: 
herself in that class of people of whom 
St. Paul says that their “damnation is 
just.” 

We will not now stop to dwell on the 
danger which this rash act incurs. Who 
knows what reprisal Turkey may make 
on Greece in Epirus, or what terrible 
outbreak may occur in Macedonia, or 
what advantage Crete may take of this 
opportunity, or what fanaticism may stir 
the Mohammedans not of Turkey alone 
but of the world to start a holy war, or 
what massacres of Christians in Turkey, 
or what nations of Europe may be involved 
in a veritable Armageddon? We hope 
not, but the world fears, and laments 
the rash, the unprovoked deed that puts 
Christianity in the wrong before the 
Moslem world, and raises a specter of 
terrible violence, which may a merciful 
Providence and the more Christian for- 
bearance of a Mohammedan nation 
avert! 

st 


The Land of the Lotos-Eaters 


ANOTHER chapter is about to be added 
to the history of Tripoli. Whatever may 
be written therein it seems safe to turn 
over a new leaf and head the page “The 
End of Turkish Control and the Begin- 
ning of the Italian Occupation.” Many 
such headings have been written, for 
Tripoli has forgotten more history than 
most countries ever knew. Race after 
race has invaded it, only to be ignomini- 
ously absorbed, like the streams that 
rise in its uplands and sink into the sand 
before they can reach the sea. A coun- 
try without boundaries or defenses, uni- 
fied neither by geography nor patriotism, 
Tripoli has always been an open road, 
a defile between the desert and the sea, 
traversed by armies eastward and west- 
ward, often fiercely fought for but never 
long retained. It is a land of ruins, 
some revealing the prosperity of famous 
cities, some dating from a time immemo- 
rial to man. Here are altars erected to 
unknown gods by unknown peoples, giant 
portals leading nowhere, made of pillars 
of unhewn stone, with a third hoisted 
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by some mysterious mechanism and laid 
across them as a lintel; dolmens and 
cromlechs rivaling Stonehenge. Who 
raised them and why no man can tell. 
3ut this arch of richly sculptured mar- 
ble, half buried in the rubbish of a Tri- 
politan street and sheltering a wineshop 
in its curve? Here we have no doubt, for 
it bears the name of Antoninus Pius. 
And these crumbling ramparts in the 
hills of Derna and the unfinished dock 
in the harbor below, we know who erect- 
ed them; they are the relics of the 
American occupation 6f 1805, when a 
soldier of fortune, William Eaton, of 
Woodstock, Conn., backed a _ weak- 
minded pretender to the Pashalik, and 
with a few hundred men defended the 
post against the attacks of the Arabs for 
a month and a half. 

Twenty-five hundred years backward 
extends the written history of the coun- 
try, to the time when a band of insur- 
gents from Sidon founded a city where 
is now Tripoli, not far from their kins- 
men of Carthage. Dorians settled to the 
eastward at Cyrene in Barca in 630 B. C. 
between these rival colonies stretched a 
vast sandy plain without river or moun- 
tain to mark the boundary. Consequently 
‘ong and bloody wars were fought on 
land and sea between the Phenicians and 
Greeks, until it was feared that both, be- 
ing weakened, would fall a prey to some 
common enemy. So a boundary confer- 
ence was called and it was agreed to fix 
the dividing line at a point half way be- 
tween the two colonies, this point to be 
determined by the simple process of 
sending out a deputation simultaneously 
from both cities, and where they met to 
set the term. The Carthaginians ap- 
pointed as their representatives two brisk 
voung fellows, the Philaeni brothers, 
who, walking eastward, had covered 
much more than half the distance before 
they encountered the other delegation. 
Now, whether the Cyrenians had been 
delayed by a sandstorm or were just 
naturally lazy, is still an unsettled ques- 
tion and likely to remain so, but, at any 
rate, they were mad at being met so 
soon and accused the Philaeni of cheat- 
ing by starting before the appointed 
time. The Cyrenians demanded that, as 
i proof of good faith, the Punic brothers 
‘onsent to be buried alive on the spot, 
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or allow them to proceed westward as 
far as they thought proper on the same 
terms. The Philaeni accepted the first 
horn of the dilemma and were buried on 
the boundary they had established. The 
Carthaginians instituted solemnities in 
their honor and erected an altar over 
their tomb, which is still standing, or at 
least it was when Sallust was governor 
of Africa. 

3ut it does not matter now whether 
this monument to patriotism is yet dis- 
coverable or not, for it no longer marks 
a boundary. The Romans fell heir to 
both the Phenician and Greek colonies, 
and the Land of the Three Cities became 
one of their most flourishing provinces, 
as attest the remains of superb temples, 
enormous amphitheaters and sumptuous 
villas. What we call Tripoli was Oea, 
the middle one of the Three Cities, while 
fifty miles to the east of it was Sabrata 
and fifty miles to the west was Leptis 
Magna, where was born the Emperor 
Septimius Severus. The Pentapolis at 
the Greek end of the country comprised 
the five cities of Cyrene, Hesperides, 
Arsinoé, Apollonia and Barca, which 
last now gives its name to the whole dis- 
trict. 

Where now poverty - stricken Berbers 
and Arabs maintain a feeble agriculture 
were once centers of art, science and 
literature. Callimachus, foremost of 
grammarians and librarian at Alexan- 
dria, was a descendant of the first King 
of Cyrene. Eratosthenes, his pupil and 
fellow countryman, sucessfully measured 
the circumference of the earth and the 
obliquity of its ecliptic. The Cyrenaic 
school of philosophy, one of the several 
ways of reconciling the pleasures of life 
with the principles of philosophy, took 
its name from Aristippus of Cyrene. 
Here also was born the philosopher 
Carneades, a precursor of our pragmatic 
realists and founder of the New Acade- 
my; and Bishop Synesius, harmonizer of 
Platonism and Christianity, whom most 
of us know thru the medium of Kings- 
ley’s “Hypatia.” 

But after this the slate was wiped clean 
of Greek and Roman civilization, and 
there has been nothing worth reading 
written on it since. First came the Van- 
dals from the Vistula, marching down 
thru Russia, Germany, France, Spain 
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and reaching the end of Europe at Por- 
tugal. From Lusitania to Mauretania is 
but a step, not as now across the Cunard 
dock, but over the Pillars of Hercules. 
So westward along the African coast the 
Vandals pursued their victorious march 
as far as Cyrene, establishing a new Car- 
thaginian kingdom; then a dash across 
the Mediterranean Sea to the capital of 
the world and Hannibal was avenged. 
Carthage had conquered Rome. Next 
swept the Arab hordes from east to west 
and the land fell under the blight of 
Islam, from which it has never recov- 
ered. Is it a change of climate that has 
ruined the region, or is it the change of 
religion or of race? Herodotus tells of 
a river with a valley as fertile as that of 
the Nile, producing three hundred fold. 
There is not a river in Tripoli today. 
The Garden of the Hesperides is now a 
desert. The harbor that once welcomed 
Phenician, Greek and Roman galleys is 
used as a salt vat. Even land that was 
cultivated by the Arabs has reverted to 
the wilderness under the Turks. The 
sand of the Sahara has crept close to the 
sand of the sea. 

The Italians claim Tripolitania as the 
heirs of ancient Rome. Will they make 
good the claim by restoring the former 
prosperity of the province? They may 
conquer, but can they colonize? Will 
their emigrants sweep back the encroach- 
ing desert? Or will they eat of the lotos 
in this land in which it seemeth always 
afternoon, forget ambition and merely 
add another element to the hybrid and 
degenerate population? 


& 


Trust Law Uncertainty 


Business is affected injuriously be- 
cause of uncertainty as to interpretatior? 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust law by ex- 
ecutive officers. After the recent mem- 
orable decisions and opinions of the Su- 
preme Court in the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trust cases, many thought the 
court had given notice that it would not 
approve the prosecution of corporations 
which were not harmful, even if they 
had been made by a consolidation of 
several distinct companies. There are in- 
dications that this is not the view of the 
Government. 


Attorney-General Wickersham repu- 
diated, a few days ago, two brief asser- 
tions ascribed to him in the long report 
of an interview with him at Bretton 
Woods. One of them was that the Steel 
Corporation was plainly a combination 
existing in violation of law. The re- 
mainder, he said (and there was much 
of it), was substantially a correct report 
of his remarks. That remainder in- 
cluded his answer to the question, “How 
many Trusts are there which you think 
ought to be dissolved?” His reply was 
that he had gone very carefully thru the 
pages of a well-known handbook or 
manual of corporations and had found 
“about one hundred that offered prima 
facie evidence of being combinations of 
companies that were once competing | 
concerns.” 

A fair inference is that, in his opin- 
ion, these should be induced, by prosecu- 
tion or otherwise, to dissolve, in order 
that competition among the parts may be 
restored. That is to say, consolidation 
of concerns which originally were in 
competition is violation of the statute. It 
appears that Mr. Taft thinks restoration 
of competition must be sought, and that 
weight cannot be given by the Govern- 
ment to the beneficial character of a con- 
solidation : 

“Some men engaged in business seem to 
think there ought to be some statute which 
shall establish a line between those monopo- 
li¢és that are reasonable and those that are 
not—those that are benevolent and those that 
are unconscionable. No such line is possible, 
and the Supreme Court has expressly so de- 
cided.” 

At the present time the stockholders 
and the officers of a considerable num- 
ber of corporations are wondering 
whether their companies are on Mr. 
Wickersham’s list of “about one hun- 
dred” which “ought to be dissolved” and 
which the Department of Justice may 
prosecute to compel dissolution. They 
are disturbed by uncertainty. In the 
same address from which the remarks 
quoted above are taken, and in which the 
President pointed out that it was the 
duty of the Executive to enforce the law 
against all combinations known to exist 
in violation of it, he also said: 

“We must have investments from which to 


secure a large wages fund, which is needed 
to support the wage-earners. We must in- 
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spire in the business men who control those 
investments the confidence that they will not 
be driven out of business. Let us approve 
and praise the great business enterprise and 
genius that honestly and by proper methods 
accumulates property and puts it into produc- 
tive industries, supports the thousands of 
workmen and furnishes profit to those whose 
savings have gone into the shares and bonds 
of the enterprise. This is the hope I have 
for the future. Business is halting now. 
There is doubt and distrust among investors, 
due to a fear of blind enmity toward success- 
ful enterprises.” 

There are several. incorporated consol- 
idations, probably included in Mr. Wick- 
ersham’s list of “about one hundred,” 
whose officers and stockholders believe 
and will say that their companies are 
truthfully described and characterized in 
these words of the President. But they 
cannot ascertain from his utterances or 
from those of the Attorney-General 
whether their companies are held to be 
guilty and must be prosecuted. This ac- 
counts for a part of “the doubt and dis- 
trust among investors.” If corporations 
which are justly conducted ought to be, 
and must be, prosecuted simply because 
they are consolidations of concerns that 


once were independent and competing, in 
order that competition among the parts 
may be restored, this should be clearly 
made known and understood. 


s 
Madero to Rule in Mexico 


For some time after the beginning of 
the recent revolution in Mexico, Fran- 
cisco I. Madero did not seem to have 
the qualities which should characterize 
the leader of successful revolt against the 
rule of a man like Porfirio Diaz. He 
was not a soldier, nor had he been known 
as a statesman or a legislator. He ap- 
peared to be a quiet and amiable per- 
son, and was described as a dreamer, a 
vegetarian and a spiritualist. Not until 
his controversy with General Orozco, in 
Juarez, when he was in imminent danger 
of death, was his real strength of char- 
acter shown to the world. He is a mod- 
est gentleman and a most earnest patriot, 
who knows the Mexican people and longs 
to improve their condition. In office, he 
will strive to give them honest and just 
government. Probably he will lack the 
hard force which conditions will some- 
times require, and it may be that his pro- 
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gram will be too far advanced for a 
country where the percentage of illiter- 
acy is so high. Mexico has outgrown 
the rule and ways of Diaz, but may not 
be ready for the methods and ideals of 
the dreamer who succeeds him. 

There is disappointment for many in 
the fall of General Bernardo Reyes. Im- 
mediately after his return to Mexico he 
promised, at a conference with Madero, 
a conference in which President De la 
Barra took part, that he would not be a 
candidate for the Presidency, but would 
loyally assist the revolutionist leader by 
entering his Cabinet as Minister of War. 
Ambition led him to break his promise, 
but his candidacy came to nothing. His 
foolish boast that by resort to arms he 
could easily overthrow the present Gov- 
ernment excited ridicule. Three days be- 
fore the election. this “idol of the army” 
left the capital and his country disguised 
as a decrepit invalid, asserting after he 
had boarded a steamship that Madero 
had plotted to assassinate him. Mexico 
is well rid of Reyes. We hope she will 
continue to be served by President De 
la Barra in some high office, and we 
should be glad to hear of his election to 
the Vice- Presidency. He has borne 
himself well in a difficult — situation. 
Mexico should not be deprived of the 
services of so accomplished a_ scholar, 
diplomat and statesman. 


st 
Bishop Brent's Duty 


Bisuor Brent has charge of the mis- 
sions of the American Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Philippine Islands. 
He is an earnest and devoted chief pastor 
of his flock. He is one that does not like 
the word Protestant, particularly as ap- 
plied to his Church, and we presume he 
would sympathize with the missionaries 
in China who, according to a story, after 
translating “Protestant Episcopal” for a 
Chinese prayer book, concluded to omit 
it because they learned that the words 
meant “a society of contradicting over- 
seers.” It is true that Protestant is not 
a good word to apply to a Church. It 
does not denote what it is and it connotes 
something different from itself which it 
eternally contradicts.. He is also defi- 
nitely High Church, glad to show per- 
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sonal courtesy to sectaries, but not to 
recognize their right to valid orders. 
They have broken from the true succes- 
sion. 

Bishop Brent gave an interesting ad- 
dress at the convocation of his clergy in 
the Manila cathedral in August, on the 
subject of the Mission and the Unity 
of the Church. What surprises us in 
this address is its tone of pessimism. He 
sees in perspective what looks to him 
like the rapid conversion of the nations 
of Europe in the early history of the 
Church, and the swift conversion of 
South America and the Philippines, and 
he compares it with the fruit of modern 
missions. ‘‘We have sorrowfully to ad- 
mit,” says he, “that the total impression 
made by the aggregated labors of all 
Christian communions on the millions of 
Africa and Asia is pitifully weak.” This 
scant harvest, he thinks, is not due to 
the infertility of the native soil; but “the 
most glaring weakness in the Christian 
forces, which, unless repaired, will de- 
feat our efforts to win the world to 
Christ, is our disunion.” 

We may stop here to wish that the 
good bishop had a fuller vision, for the 
result of the total mission work is not 
“pitifully weak.” Those words do not 
apply to a million Protestants and two 
million Catholics in India, not to speak 
of the changes working in Hinduism it- 
self thru Christianity. Some hundreds 
of thousands of Christians in China, and 
as many in Korea, and this in so few 
vear—Dr. Hepburn died only last week 
—is a very respectable harvest, notwith- 
standing “‘disunion.” 

The Bishop of the Philippines con- 
tinues : 

“By degrees the immorality of sectarianism, 
or of acquiescence in a broken order, is being 
brought home to us. Christ’s work can be 
done only in Christ’s way. An apostolate di- 
vided by internal strife could never have 
handed down the religion of Jesus to suc- 
ceeding generations. Neither today can we 
Christians do effective work except as a 
Church that is at unity with itself... . The at- 
tempts to Christianize the nations of India, 
China, and Japan, first on the part of separate 
communions, frequently teaching contradic- 
tory doctrines about God’s character and 
methods of dealing with men, and later in 
mild co-operation with one another, have 
been and will be, nationally speaking, futile.” 


“Futile” is a strong word to apply to 
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the efforts that have gained these mil- 
lions, even if they have not in a genera- 
tion or two won for China and 
India what it took a thousand years to 
win for Europe. But that is not our © 
present point. He demands union as the 
only chance of success. Now, there can- 
not be union with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the Bishop knows it. A 
few years ago the Pope took this ques- 
tion up carefully, examined the Anglican 
succession, pronounced it broken and in- 
valid, and shut and locked the door. 
There remain the so-called Protestant 
denominations of which the Bishop’s 
Church is one. He speaks of “the im- 
morality of sectarianism and of ac- 
quiescence in a broken order.” Of 
course, sectarianism is bad, whoever is 
guilty of it. What he means by a 
“broken order” we do not know, unless 
it is the break in the orderly succession 
which the Vatican has declared to in- 
validate the Anglican Church, and which 
members of that Church like Bishop 
Brent find in the orders of non-Episcopal 
Churches. Now the fact is that sectari- 
anism is a vice of no one Church, and we 
may look for the least of it in those 
churches which with the widest charity 
recognize all sister Churches. The note 
of sectarianism is its standing apart by 
itself and failing to show equal brotherly 
fellowship with other denominations ot 
Christians. Further, the existence of de- 
nominations is bad, but by no means as 
fatal as the B’shop would tell us. The 
hundreds of thousands of converts of 
Anglican missions in South India are 
not lessened by the Baptist successes. 
which give hundreds of thousands of 
converts in Burma. What he calls “the 
mild co-operation” is an accepted comity. 
which generally prevents interference 
and promotes union. More than that. 
the last week brings us news of the meet- 
ing of delegates at a conference of the 
various mission Churches of all India to 
organize a federal union. Methodists. 
English Baptists, Presbyterians, Congre- 
gationalists, Disciples, Quakers, and 
nearly all others join in it, except the 
Anglican Church, the American Baptists. 
the Lutherans and the Dunkards. That 
shows where sectarianism is. The 
Bishop of Madras wrote that the Angli- 
can Church could consent to no union ot 
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federation except on the lines laid down 
in the Lambeth quadrilateral, which in- 
cluded the historic episcopate. 

This separation of the denominations 
is an evil, a great evil, and it does stand 
in the way of missions, but the Churches 
are trying to come together, and those 
most guilty of “the immorality of sectari- 
anism” are those who refuse to join in any 
union or federation. If Bishop Brent 
wants to get rid of this sin and this 
hindrance to missions we can tell him 
what to do. First, let him, in his own 
field, promote a harmonious federation 
with the Baptists, Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists in the 
Philippine Islands—not with the Catho- 
lics, for they have refused him; and let 
him do this without tormenting himself 
and them with discussions of the “his- 
toric episcopate.” Let him keep it for 
himself and rejoice in it, and then let 
him fraternize with those who haven't it 
and don’t care for it. Next, let him do 
his best, for the sake of the speedy con- 
version of the world, to persuade his 
Church brethren here at home to ally 
themselves officially to the great Federal 
Council of Churches, which includes now 
nearly all the Protestant Churches in the 
country, except the Protestant-Episcopal 
Church, whose one purpose it is to bring 
sectarianism to a vanishing point. It is 
very sad that while the other Churches 
are burying their sectarianism, this 
strong and noble Church should remain 
apart, fellowshiping none, federating 
with none, and yet lamenting the lessen- 
ing mote of sectarianism which it sees in 
the eyes of the other Christian bodies. 
Let Bishop Brent do this, and he will 
have taken the plain way of removing the 
evil which he so clearly knows to exist, 
but which he cannot so clearly locate. 

& 
er Philadelphia is to be con- 
oe lated upon returnin 

Philadelphia grater ne g 

to the forms and usages of 
popular government. While the State of 
New York is struggling to secure direct 
primaries, Philadelphia has in last Sat- 
urday’s elections demonstrated the power 
that such a system of nomination may 
give the citizens of the most thoroly 
boss-ridden town of all. For weeks prior 
to the primary election an active canvass 
was carried on, not only by the reform- 
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ers, but by those who sought the regular 
Republican nomination. Senator Pen- 
rose deemed it wise to offer the people a 
worthy choice for Mayor, and did so in 
the person of George H. Earle, Jr., 
banker and mender of broken trust com- 
panies. Usually the Republican nomina- 
tion is equivalent to election, and Pen- 
rose’s endorsement means nomination 
without a contest, but this time both the 
Senator and the candidates were obliged 
to work hard to get the right name on 
the ticket. This was partly due to the 
attitude of Mayor Reyburn, who boldly 
undertook to name William S.-Vare as 
his own successor. But Vare, direct rep- 
resentative of the municipal-contractor 
idea in politics, lost in the primaries by 
23,000 votes. There was a contest in the 
ranks of the Keystone or independent 
Republican party as well. This organi- 
zation, along with the Democrats, has 
named Rudolph Blankenburg, whose 
name tells the story of his Bavarian 
birth. Mr, Blankenburg is in his seven- 
ties, remains hale and vigorous, and has 
battled for a generation in the .cause of 
good government for Philadelphia. The 
city is fortunate in having these two 
nominees to choose from. Either of 
them would almost certainly acquit 
himself handsomely. Mr. Earle is 
independence itself in temperament; and 
the Penrose connection is less likely to 
disqualify him than the fact that he 
sleeps at Bryn Mawr, in the suburbs, and 
not in Philadelphia. His election would 
fitly illustrate the fact that even bosses 
are sometimes forced to name good men 
and sturdy men, tho they naturally pre- 
fer such cattle as are usually lodged in 
City Hall. But Mr. Blankenburg’s elec- 
tion would constitute a much more nota- 
ble triumph of good citizenship than the 
election of a Mayor put up by the boss. 
& 


To bring to this 
The Tattershall Castle country a fine old 

book or picture 
from a European library or gallery is 
creditable and proper; for it will be as 
precious here as there, and it is a detach- 
able and dividual movable; but a man- 
telpiece built for an ancient palace or 
castle, that fits it and will be out of place 
in a new mansion, is quite a different 
thing. If the building is to be torn down 
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it is proper enough to secure its contents 
for a museum, or even for an antique, 
archaicizing room in a new house. If the 
house must go its belongings should be 
saved. But to tear down an ancient 
English mansion and bring it over here, 
bricks, mantelpieces and ‘all, and set it 
up in Long Island, as it was reported 
would be done, is a piece of crazy taste 
worse, if possible, than the vandalism of 
it. We do not know that this will be 
done, for the latest report that we have 
seen is that the bruit about it in the Eng- 
lish papers was all a shrewd advertise- 
ment to get a big price for the Tatters- 
hall Castle from the excited and indig- 
nant British public. One story gave it 
that it was Mr, Hearst who had pur- 
chased the old mansion and would trans- 
port its bricks here and rebuild after the 
same old style. We hope not. It would 
deserve to be called “Hearst’s Folly.” 


& 


We suppose ex - Gov- 
ernor Vardaman will be 
electea United States 
Senator from Mississippi. He is utter- 
ly unfitted for the office, but there may 
be some satisfaction in the fact that his 
success proves the emergence to political 
power of the common people, as did the 
election of Tillman as Governor in South 
Carolina. Such a break-up may be good 
in the end, however disagreeable in the 
beginning. What ‘some Mississippians 
think of him might be judged from a 
dramatic editorial in the Greenville 
Democrat, which quotes him as saying 
in a speech: 

“When I get to Washington in. 1913, and I 
am going there, too, with the aid of you 
bullies, I am. going to raise the black flag.” 
The Democrat pictures him in the Sen- 
ate chamber, walking up on the arm of 
John Sharp Williams to take. the re- 
quired oath. He returns to his seat, and 
as soon as the opening morning business 
is finished he rises and says: 


Mr. Vardaman 
as Senator 


_ “Mr. President: I want to tell you that the 
inertia which I observe to be prevailing here 
has got to come to an end, and I am the chap 


that is going to do it. You men from the 
North have had much to say about the nigger 
in the woodpile, but I tell you the nigger is 
in the Constitution, and that sacred instru- 
ment has no business to harbor the black devil. 
I propose to purge that instrument of the black 
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obstruction fastened by Northern fanatics in 
its very bowels. I intend to give the Consti- 
tution a dose of oil and work the nigger out 
of it.” 
Hereupon the Vice-President interposes 
and most mildly suggests to him that 
there is nothing before the Senate ex- 
cept the member, that he must observe 
the rules, and if in his inexperience he 
does not know the rules he can get a 
copy. But Mr. Vardaman breaks in: 
“Mr. President, I don’t give a damn for 
your rules; the rules neither of God nor man 
bind me, and I shall certainly not be expected 
to regard the puny enactments of a lot of nig- 
ger-loving Yankees. No sir! I am here, as 
I told my people, my bullies, I would come, to 
raise the-black flag and to demand the modi- 
fication of the Fourteenth and the repeal of 
the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution ; 
and you would do well to heed my words, for 
I say to you the nigger must go. They har- 
bor the nigger, and the nigger has no_ rights 
a white man is bound to respect.” 
When he goes on to tell how the nigger 
smells, Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
rises to protest against the Senate being 
converted into a stable, and moves that’ 
the sergeant at arms be directed to re- 
move .the nuisance from the chamber; 
and this is ordered without objection. 
Now notice that this is from a Democratic 
paper of Mississippi, which represents 
the best intelligence of the State. 


& 


Mr. A. C, Benson 
has lately been made 
Professor of Poetry 
at Cambridge University, and he is 
known as that one of the three sons of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury who has 
given himself to literature and teaching. 
For fifteen years he was Master of Eton 
College, and he tells in The Contempo- 
rary Review his ill success in teaching 
religion, as required, to the Eton boys. 
He says he did not find it useful to teach 
much theology or dogmatics, and noth- 
ing of the ecclesiasticism of the Estab- 
lished Church. The ethics and the super- 
naturalism of the Old Testament could 
not be taught with satisfaction, and these 
he avoided, putting stress on the ethical 
and spiritual elements. But this is 
worthy of note and comment :* 

“There was plenty of a perfectly straight- 
forward and non-contentious nature to teach, 


and I never deliberately enforced what I did 
not believe, tho I taught without comment 


Religious Teaching 
to Boys 
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what I could not have affirmed; and this is, I 
imagine, the position of most schoolmasters.” 
He says he never “enforced” what he did 
not believe, but he “taught” what he 
could not affirm; that is, he did not 
really believe. That does not look right, 
unless it be as one might be expected to 
require boys to commit a creed to mem- 
ory, teaching it as a document; and even 
so it would seem a duty to give what one 
really does believe to boys who have past 
the age of Mother Goose and Saint 
Nicholas and are entering manhood. 


x 


We take this well de- 
vised story of predic- 
tion by  arifhmancy 
from the Annales. A Norwegian, on his 
ninetieth birthday, was visited by Wil- 
liam I of Germany while the latter was 
vet heir to the throne of Prussia. He 
asked the aged wizard, whose sunset of 
life had given him mystical lore, if he 
would ever be Emperor of Germany. 
“Yes,” was the reply. “Then when?” 
The old man wrote down the date of the 
revolution of Prussia, 1849, as in the 
first column below, and then added the 
1871 1888 

I I 


A Sibylline Leaf 


1849 
I 


8 8 8 
4 7 8 
9 I 8 


1871 


1888 1913 
separate figures, which gave him 1871, 
the year when William I was proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany in Versailles. He 
then asked the seer how long he should 
live. Again, as in the second column, 
the date of his accession as Emperor was 
written down and its digits added. They 
gave 1888, the actual year of his death. 
Once more William asked how long the 
empire would last. We think he must 
have been a Socialist, or at least a repub- 
lican, for again the patriarch put down 
the last addition, 1888, and added to it 
its digits, and gained the answer 1913. 
We shall see, but history is making fast 
in these days, merging into revolution. 
& 


We wonder if it was wholly the chol- 
era in Italy which was the reason why 
the Interparliamentary Peace Conference 
in Rome was postponed. We wonder if 
the Italian members knew that the war 
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was coming, and that it would be very 
awkward to have a world’s peace meet- 
ing while Italy was waging a most un- 
just war. What could have been more 
incongruous than such a meeting there 
and then, and how inconvenient it would 
have been for the members belonging to 
the Italian Parliament and the Italian 
Cabinet to meet their fellow members 
from England and Germany, and the 
United States, yes, and Turkey. It was 
just as well to put it off, and the excuse 
was quite as good as that given for de- 


claring war. 
& 


Cardinal Gibbons is a good old man, 
one of the oldest of the Cardinals, and it 
is not surprising that he dreads the new 
measures of the Progressives. He had a 
perfect right in a sermon last Sunday to 
express his fear of the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall, even if they are polit- 
ical measures, for he thinks them dan- 
gerous to the state. But we regret that 
he trusts the chosen representatives of 
the people more than he does the people 
who choose them. Why is it not just as 
safe to get to the fountain of power, to 
those who are our real rulers, making 
sure of every opportunity to educate our . 
rulers? He would “not disturb the po- 
litical landmarks of the republic”; but 
that is a cry against progress. It is the 
good fearing the better. 

& 


Dr. Booker Washington could ride 
from Richmond to New Orleans as an 
interstate passenger and get as good a 
berth in a sleeping car as any one else; 
but when he proposed to make a lectur- 
ing tour in the huge State of TeXas last 
month he was obliged either to sit up 
every night in a Jim Crow car or charter 
a sleeper for himself. The latter was 
what he did, for the health and comfort 
of himself and of the men of the same 
color who were his companions. If there 
is such a Jim Crow law it ought to be 
administered fairly, so that equal accom- 
modations should be given to all who 


wish. 
as 


Magdalen College, Oxford, belongs to 
the diocese under the charge of the- 
Bishop of Winchester, and the Rev.. J. 
M. Thompson has been Dean of Divin- 
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ity, having it as his duty, under the 
license of the bishop, to give to the un- 
dergraduate members of the college, be- 
ing members of the Church of England, 
religious and theological instruction. 
But he has published a book which casts 
doubt on the Virgin Birth and on the 
resurrection of the physical body of 
Jesus, doctrines taught in the creeds of 
the Church ; and the bishop has, in a let- 
ter disclaiming any desire to limit free- 
dom of discussion, withdrawn Mr. 
Thompson’s license to teach theology to 
the students. His book will remain ac- 
cessible to them. 


Bishop Guerry, of South Carolina, pro- 
poses to please his negro Episcopalian 
communicants by giving them a suffra- 
gan bishop of their own color. He will 
be one of their own choice, but he will 
not be allowed to be a member of the 
diocesan council, all of whose members 
must be white. We are surprised that 
they would consent to take a bishop who 
could not have a bishop’s full rights. An- 
other case of negro rights comes up in 
Georgia, where the State Board of Ex- 
aminers for Trained Nurses refuses cer- 
tificates to negro applicants. 


& 


There are not a few who think gam- 
bling perfectly right. To condemn it is 
a sign of a developed conscience. Gam- 
bling is even yet encouraged at many 
church fairs, and the New York legis- 
lature has been at odds over the question 
whether to permit gambling at a horse 
race. But the most notable case that 
has lately come to light was mentioned 
in the Camorrist trial the other day in 
Italy, of a mayor who used to visit a 
gambling house, and would always take 
a priest with him, because he was afraid 
he might die gambling, which in fact he 
did. 

as 

The horrible catastrophe in Austin, 
Pa., is one of those which ought not to 
be possible. It is possible to make dams 
that will not slide or break, and other- 
wise it is better to do without them. 
The Johnstown disaster of 1889 ought 
to have been a lesson. And we have 
every day the record of people killed by 
trains at grade crossings, another danger 
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that should be made impossible and can 
be with money. We must eliminate these 
murderous life-traps. 

& 

Under the new Greek Constitution it 
is forbidden to issue or circulate in that 
country any translation of the Bible into 
modern Greek. This applies even to the 
Old Testament, written originally in He- 
brew, so that only the old Septuagint is 
accessible, and that only to scholars, for 
the old Greek is not understood by the 
common people. Thus the conceit of 
Hellenism excludes the knowledge which 
was the aim and boast of genuine Hel- 
lenism. 

& 

The story is told of sixty revolution- 
ists shot in Lower California by the Gov- 
ernor of the Province. Twenty prison- 
ers were told they were to be shot. An 
officer shaved his head and disguised 
himself as a priest and heard their con- 
fessions, which implicated forty others 
in a plot. Thereupon the forty were ar- 
rested and the whole sixty summarily 
executed. That pretended priest de- 
served to be shot sixty times over. 

& 

President Butler, on his return from 
Europe, says that the failure of the Sen- 
ate to ratify the Arbitration treaties has 
injured the reputation of our country 
abroad. Nothing less was to be expect- 
ed, but there will be a chance for the 
Senate to retrieve itself. Possibly to save 
its face it can add an insignificant amend- 
ment which Great Britain and France 
can accept. 


In a primary election in Coatesville, 
Pa., last Saturday, Charles E. Umsted, 
chief of police, who is under indictment 
for manslaughter because of neglect to 
protect the negro burned by a Coates- 
ville mob, received 600 of the 980 Repub- 
lican votes for high constable. Tell it 
not in Charleston; publish it not in the 
streets of Atlanta, lest the daughters of 
the Caucasians rejoice, lest the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy triumph. 


& 

Prof. A. L. Guérard, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, asks in the Popular Science 
Monthly why we should not have a Sim- 
plified Pronouncing Board as well as a 


Simplified Spelling Board? Why not? 
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Aganst Fire Waste 


A CONCERTED effort is to be made by 
the State of Minnesota to reduce its ab- 
normal fire waste. This State has been 
conspicuous for its heavy losses, even in 
the recent years when fire losses have 
been exceptionally heavy in all sections. 
Many companies have retired from Min- 
nesota as an unprofitable field. To meet 
this situation the Governor of the State 
has issued a proclamation asking the cit- 
izens to assemble in mass meeting at St. 
Paul, on November 8, to assist in carry- 
ing out plans to prevent this fire waste. 
The Governor admits in his proclamation 
that the fire waste is increasing year by 
year and becoming more and more ap- 
palling in the State of Minnesota. Move- 
ments in a similar direction are notice- 
able in other Western States, by the ap- 
pointment of fire marshals and frequent 
official appeals to the people. 

The fire marshal of Ohio reports that 
under the authority of law he has within 
a short period destroyed 1,065 buildings 
of the fire-trap class in the congested dis- 
tricts of the six principal cities, and thus 
removed the cause of possible great fires 
spreading over extensive areas. He has 

‘found very little opposition from the 
owners of such property when its hazard- 
ous character has been fully explained to 
them. It is everywhere evident that the 
citizens need only to be aroused to ap- 
preciate the value of their efforts to re- 
duce the waste that is such a serious 
menace to the prosperity of this country. 
% 


In connection with the recent retire- 
ment of a fire insurance company an in- 
vestigation was made into the perma- 


nency of stock and mutual companies.’ 


The summary shows that of 158 stock 
companies organized between 1835 and 
1900 the number of retirements, reinsur- 
ances or failures was 126. Since 1859 
only one purely mutual life insurance 
company has failed, and its dissolution 
was attributed to an attempt to take over 
a disabled stock company. The total 
capital stock of life insurance companies 


organized between 1835 and I900 was 


$16,553,054. The tremendous develop- 
ment in the organization of local life 
companies since the Armstrong investi- 
gation is shown by the fact that the total 
capital stock of companies organized in 
the last five years—1906 to 1910 inclu- 
sive—is $77,501,288. Most of these new 
companies have been operating since or- 
ganization under an average expense 
ratio to total premiums of over 50 per 
cent., as compared with an average of 
less than 20 per cent. for the older com- 
panies for the corresponding years im- 
mediately after their organization, due to 
the very different conditions which then 
existed. 
& 

Tue life insurance companies are in- 
terested in the case of G. A. Kimmel, of 
Niles, Mich., who, mourned by relatives 
and friends as dead for thirteen vears, 
has returned, after spending most of the 
thirteen years in the penitentiary at 
Auburn, N. Y. All of his friends and 
relatives claim that he is the same 
George Kimmel that mysteriously disap- 
peared in 1898 but his mother, who says 
that he is an impostor. His mother ob- 
tained judgment against one life insur- 
ance company in 1905 on a policy for 
$5.000. Another company, carrying a 
policy for $20,000, refused payment, and 
later convinced the courts that Kimmel 
was in Auburn. 


& 

THE resignation of Hugh Rankin as 
secretary for the Continental and Fidel- 
itv-Phenix insurance companies is an- 
nounced. Mr. Rankin is to go to the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
of Providence. He is succeeded by 
Ernest Sturm, who has been with the 
Continental since 1892, first as office 
boy, from which position he advanced to 


that of cashier. 
% 


LIABILITy insurance was taken out to 
cover the aviation meet at Nassau boule- 
vard last week by the directors. The 
policy was for $150,000 and the premium 
$1,500. Only the public liability is cov- 
ered and the policy was placed with 
Lloyds, of London. 








Active Stock Market 


THE course of the market for securi- 
ties last week was marked by violent 
fluctuations and much excitement, due 
mainly to official utterances concerning 
the prosecution of trust combinations and 
to a great volume of transactions in the 
stock of the Steel Corporation. Business 
on the Stock Exchange for the week 
amounted to 6,675,600 shares, against 
4,810,600 in the week preceding, and the 
sales on Wednesday (1,726,600 shares) 
exceeded those of any other day since 
March, 1907. Rumors as to the purpose 
of the Government with respect to the 
Steel Corporation, with reports of im- 
pending reduction of wages in the steel 
industry, depressed prices in the early 
days of the week. A carefully written 
statement from Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham was not regarded as sufficiently 
definite and had but little effect. Ata 
late hour on Tuesday night, however, a 
statement in behalf of the Stee! Corpo- 
ration was given to the public by J. 
Pierpont Morgan and Judge Gary. It 
had been authorized by unanimous vote 
of the directors, and it said at the begin- 
ning that there had been “no negotia- 
tions whatever with the Department of 
Justice looking to a dissolution or disin- 
tegration of the cumpany.” The re- 
mainder was as foliows: 

“The corporation was organized for busi- 
ness reasons and purchased its various plants 
to promote such business and not to restrain 
trade or obtain a monopoly. In all its opera- 
tions the company has scrupulously observed 
the law and recognized ‘the just rights of its 
competitors and the consumers of his prod- 
ucts. So far as its directors are aware, no 
complaint has ever been made against it by 
either of these interests. The directors are 
advised -by its counsel that its existence is 
not in violation of the Sherman act as inter- 
preted in the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

“In view of this record and this advice the 
directors feel that their duty to their stock- 
holders, their employees, and the public re- 
quires that they should set at rest all rumors 
to the effect that they are contemplating any 
voluntary dissolution or disintegration of the 
corporation or have any belief that it is sub- 
ject to such dissolution or disintegration by 
legal action. We believe that the organiza- 
tion is legal, and that its management is prop- 
er. Its properties are of immense intrinsic 
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value and the corporation is of benefit to the 
public interests.” 


On Wednesday there was a sharp ad- 
vance, with large transactions, followed 
by decline and _ irregularity. Much 
weight was given to the statement, but 
there was still some uncertainty, it was 
thought, as to the Government’s course. 
During the remainder of the week the 
market was affected in some measure by 
Italy’s war with Turkey and by the 
strike on the Harriman railroads. Mr 
Taft’s speech at Waterloo was reassur- 
ing. At the close on Saturday, the mar- 
ket was strong at an advance. The 
week’s net changes for leading or repre- 
sentative securities are shown below: 


Shares. 
236,700 


Stocks. 

Amalg. Copper 
239,100 Amer. Smelting 
103,500 Atchison 
24,800 Balt. & Ohio 
48,600 Canad. Pac 
146,000 St. Paul 
54,200 ER SEAR ee ey ee 
35,600 S&S ee ee 
4,500 Imt. Harvester ........ 

132,600 Lehigh Valley .... 
37,800 Mo. Pac .... 

36,800 N. Y. Centr. 

53,250 North Pac. 

36,800 Pennsylvania 

793,600 Reading De tape eee 
88,600 South Pac. ... 

1,155,800 Union Pac. .. 

2,639,500 U. S. Steel at tee 
67,700 Ai I so ask or a aaweee + 
Saturday’s closing prices ranged from 

2 to 10 points above the lowest figures 
of the week, the advances from the bot- 
tom in Steel, Union Pacific and Reading 
(in whose shares 69 per cent. of the 
business was done) having been, respec- 
tively, 10, 654 and 5% points. In gen- 
eral trade there was no disturbance like 
that which was seen in the securities 
market, but transactions were marked by 
caution and conservatism. 


& 


...-A Western railroad officer says 
that local passenger business has been 
affected in the country districts by auto- 
mobiles. The effect is noticed in Ne- 
braska, where the automobiles owned 
are at the average rate of one for about 
128 inhabitants. 





